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T looks as if the Dominion Government coon is about to 
come down from its perch. Its position has been growing 
more and more uncomfortable since the fatal day when 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier denied himself and his past and threw 
himself into the all-receptive arms of the Hierarchy of his 
church. The calm, well-controlled, but powerful open letter 
from Mr. Haultain to Sir Wilfrid Laurier is likely to prove 
the final touch necessary to compel the withdrawal or drastic 
amendment of the obnoxious Autonomy Bill. The damning 
power of the letter is irresistible. In the opinion of any rea- 
sonable person, it leaves the Government not a leg to stand 
on. It at once convicts the Dominion Cabinet of deceit, 
trickery, and partizan aggression. The effect it has had on 
the Government was to be detected in the Premier’s reply to 
Mr. Borden in the House on Wednesday, when he admitted 
that the Government fond itself in such an awkward posi 
tion that he was not prepared to say when the bill would 
come up for debate, and that it was not unlikely that chang:s 
would have to be made in the bill before it would meet witlr 
the approval of the people. Of all the arguments and pro- 
tests advanced in opposition to the legislation, Mr. Haultain s 
letter is by far the most formidable, for while the attention 
of the press of the country has been directed almost solely io 
the offensive Separate school sections, the Premier of tlic 
North-West Territories picks the bill to pieces from beginning 
to end. He objects to the creation of two provinces instei1 
of one; he objects to the Dominion Government withholding 
from the provinces the control of the public lands; he objects 
to exempting railways from taxation; and he particularly ob- 
jects to the disgraceful and unconstitutional perpetuation and 
Government endowment of Roman Catholic schools. Perhaps 
the most startling revelation contained in the letter is the 
fact that the Premier of the North-West Territories was not 
even consulted in regard to this last infamous provision. He 
did not even know of the Government’s intention until noon 
of the day on which Sir Wilfrid introduced the bill for its 
first reading. If any doubt had vet remained in the public 
mind that Sir Wilfrid knew how offensive to the public these 
provisions for Separate schools were, it must now be re- 
moved by this unrefuted charge of sly underhandedness and 
trickery on the part of the Prime Minister. The charge also 
renders absurd any contention that the Autonomy Bill is not 
coercion pure and simple. Even the faithful political friends of 
the Premier—the unfaithful “friends” of Canada—are now 
forced to abandon their argument that there is no parallel 
between the attempted coercion of Manitoba in 1896 and the 
attempted coercion of the North-West Territories in 1905. 
The only arguments still left to those who support the Goy- 
ernment are that the British North America Act permits the 
perpetuation of Separate schools and that Separate schools 
are desirable things in themselves—things which a Govern- 
ment is justified in forcing upon the people, for their own 
good, and in spite of their most vigorotis.opposition. The 
first of these arguments is held by the best authorities on 
constitutional law to be unconvincing, while the second is 
demonstrated by history and experience to be absurd and mis 
chievous. Mr. Haultain is one of the best authorities on the 
constitution of Canada, and he vigorously denies that the 
British North America Act, or amy other Imperial Act, de- 
mands or even justifies the perpetuation of Separate schools 
in the North-West by any Act of the Dominion Parliament 
The Government, on the other hand, claims that the British 
North America Act does both justify and demand such per 
petuation. Here, then, .are two interpretations of the Act 
which are directly opposed to each other. It is suggested 
that the courts be called upon to interpret the Act. Let them 
Let the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decide 
whether the British North America Act, or any subsequent 
Act, demands that the Dominion Parliament perpetuate and 
«ndow Roman Catholic schools in any new provinces to be 
created. Let the Privy Council decide, also, whether the law 
justifies the Dominion Parliament in fastening such schools on 
the new provinces for all time. According to the decision let 
the Dominion Government shape its policy—and then if the 
present policy of the Government should be justified, and the 
people of the North-West still obiect to Dominion interfer 
ence avith provincial affairs, it will be the privilege of th 
people to take such action as will bring about an amendment 
of the constitution and the governing of their provinces ac 
cording to their desires. By following such a course the 
Government can at least get itself out of its present danger 
ous position—and then, if it gets itself into it again, it will do 
so with a clear knowledge of what the consequences are likely 
to be. Perhaps it is too late for the Government to save 
itself from the fate that at present seems certain to overtake 
it. but it can at least avoid a great part of the just punishment 
coming to it by a sincere effort to fight its way back to a ten 
able position. Even .one of Kuropatkin’s somewhat costly 
flights is to be preferred to annihilation. 
*"* 
NE of the most amusing arguments in favor of Separate 
QO schools was put forward by a Roman Catholic priest 
last week. He claimed that religious education in the 
schools is necessary to Roman Catholic children for the 
reason that the religious services in the church are conducted 
largely in Latin, a language with which the people are quite 
unfamiliar. As the members of the congregation don’t under 
stand half what the priest is talking about, if the children be 
not taught their religion in the schools, they will not be 
taught it intelligently at all. It is, doubtless, unfortunate that 
the services in the Roman Church can not be understood 
by those who take part in them, but I don’t see that the Gov 
ernment of the country fs in any way responsible for such a 
condition of affairs. The difficulty could readily be overcome 
by the priests indulging in less Latin and more English. But 
the priest who puts forward this “argument” adds to it the 
belief that surely it can not be expected that such an ancient 
institution as the Roman Church will change its customs and 
conduct its services in the vernacular! Oh! It is evidently 
much more reasonable to suppose that the people of any pro 
vince will adapt their ideas of religious equality to the cus- 
toms of the Roman Church. For some centuries the people 
of Europe did that sort of thing, but it didn’t work out. In 
some parts of Canada we have done the same thing, and it 
hasn’t worked out here. The people are becoming good and 
tired of making concessions to the peculiarities of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy—and it is in the new provinces of the 
North-West that they are going to stop 


* xs y . 
-R. PAUL MARTINEAU, a Montreal barrister, deliv 
ered an address before the Canadian Club of Toronto 


at the Club’s Monday luncheon, in which he devoted 
his attention to defending Separate schools in the abstract and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Separate school legislation in particular 
He employed all the usual arguments about the “rights of th 
minority,” ete., ad lib, and as he doubtless believes in_ the 
soundness of those “arguments,” he is not to be blamed for 
employing them, He did, however, according to the news 
paper reports of his address, make some remarks that can- 
not, so far as I know, be reconciled with fact in any way 
remarks that the speaker, being an educated man, simply could 
not believe. “When Catholics demand,” he said, “in every 
land where the voice of justice and liberty can be heard, the 
right to establish Separate schools, they never do so in the 
spirit of intolerance towards the other religious beliefs 

They are ever ready to grant to their fellow citizens the sam« 
rights and privileges which they demand for themselves.” So 
far as demanding Separate schools in any land of justice and 
liberty is concerned, it is clear that the governing body of the 
Roman Church represents a minority, and therefore cannot 
show effective intolerance to their fellow citizens, who are in 
the majority. So far as the statement that they are ever ready 
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themselves is concerned, it is baldly false. I should be obliged 
to anyone who would point out to me, first, any country on 
earth where the Roman Catholics have control, and where “the 
voice of liberty and justice” can be heard; and then I should 


like to know any country where the Roman Catholic Hier- | ticle on which it is very hard to fool them, what reason is | 


archy has ever shown any readiness to grant privileges to 
other religions, without getting a substantial quid pro quo. 
Perhaps Mr. Martineau had Spain, Austria, Italy, or the 


South American Republics in mind when he referred to the | 


tolerance shown to non-Catholics in other lands. His re- 


marks were at least unhappy, for the history of the world— | 


in spite of the efforts of the priests to suppress it-—is known— 
at least, in Ontario i. 
* 
‘ x um ‘ 
HE low attacks on Mr. Sifton’s character, which are be- 
ing made chiefly by those who professed 


friends and colleagues until a few days ago, are itidica- | 
tions of a regrettable lack of decency on the part of some of | 


those who claim to represent the people of this country in 
Parliament. The scandal with which Mr. Sifton’s name i 
connected is nothing new; the alleged facts of the case have 


1S 


been in possession of almost every important newspaper for | 


months—but until Mr. Sifton refused to follow the unbecom 
ing example set by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who sacrificed the 
confidence of the people and repudiated his past that he might 
comply with the orders of the Roman Hierarchy, no one was 
found in Canada with so little sense of decency even to hint 
at the affair. Even Mr. Sifton’s political opponents declined 
to make themselves guilty of a breach of journalistic ethics 
by using against him a thing which, if true, is but an 'n11s- 
cretion committed, not as a Cabinet Minister, but in his pri- 
vate capacity. It remained for his “friends” on the Govern- 
ment side of the House to make this purely private matter 
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to grant the same privileges to others which they demand for | 


to be his | 


VIGHT. 


those who sell it under false pretences. Maple syrup happens 
j to be an article in which adulteration is readily detected by 
j anyone familiar with the real thing—hence the complaints. 
But if manufacturers of fake maple syrup are sufficiently dis- 
honest to attempt to fool the public by tampering with an ar- 
of other foods do not 
In fact, there is every reason to 
ration of foods is carried on to an extent 
a menace to the health of the nation. In 
| the United States they have had great trouble with the same 
thing, and some very stringent laws have been passed ti 
stamp the practice of. adulteration out. But the fraudulent 
trade still flourishes to an alarming extent. In Canada we 
| are altogether too lax. Pretty nearly anything can be sold 
| as pretty nearly anything else—and the only results are inji 
| to the public health and an enlarged bank account at the c 
mand of the crooked manufacturer. 

Whisky and other alcoholic beverages are, perhaps, 
articles of consimption most subject to dishonest tamperit 
And of course it is the best of these articles that are most 
frequently doctored. So far as whisky is concerned, there are 
few bars in Toronto where the customer is given the thing 
| he asks for, the thing for which he pays. I haye talked wit 
persons in the habit of frequenting bars, and they are una 
; mous in their denunciation of the dishonest methods of hote 
proprietors who “fix” the goods they sell. Only the other 
day I had a chat with the Canadian representative of one of 
the largest manufacturers of Scotch whisky, and he informed 
me that he had visited six bars in the city, asked for his own 
brand—with which, I believe, he is thoroughly familiar 
in none of the places visited did he get the article for w 
he paid, though what he got came out of one of his fir 
' bottles. The bottles had simply been refilled with some c 


| there to believe that manufacturers 
follow the same policy? 
| believe that adulte 
where it becomes 
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Mr. Whitney prepares to make his bow before the House as PREMIER ! 


public, that they "might cast suspicion on his motives for re- 
signing from the Cabinet, and at the same time gratify their 
revenge on him because he has left them with their fatal Sep 
arate School Bill on their hands. The attack is cowardly, 
low and indefensible. It is also absurd. One of Mr. Sifton’s 
late “friends” goes so far as to suggest that his resignation 


was merely a move on his part designed to avoid being kicked | 


out on account of this alleged private scandal. To those who 
are familiar with the make-up of the Dominion Cabinet, the 
claim that any member stands in any danger of being kicked 
out because of his private indiscretions, is somewhat amusing 
I am assured that none of the Cabinet Ministers run any risk 
of losing their jobs because of their private lives—and yet | 
think Mr. Sifton’s private life will stand as close scrutiny as 
those of some members of the Cabinet now in high favor 
The scurvy trick designed to discredit Mr. Sifton’s attitude 
toward the Autonomy Bill will defeat its own purpose The 
people of this contry don't like scandal scattered abroad by 
“friends” who play the traitor. In the end the scandal-mong 
ers will find that they have merely given Mr. Sifton the sym- 
pathy of the public, a thing which he has not enjoyed in any 
marked degree for some time. The people are determined to 
express their disgust with the indefensible Autonomy Bill in 
troduced by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and also their disgust with 
the men who, in defiance of their previous professions, sup- 
port it in Parliament. No red herring will serve to throw 
or 


be defeated 


them off the scent Chat bill must either 
count for their conduct. There is no time to examine scan 
tounding exhibition of treachery and hypocrisy now open at 
S the maple sugar season approaches we hear a good 
Adulteration of maple sugar and maple syrup has been car 
in Toronto as maple syrup they get something that has never 
few exceptions, are not aware that they are being defrauded ; 
perience in attempting to buy it, T have come to the conclu 
is 
not unlikely that the things sold in its stead are uninjurious 


thrown out by a judicial tribunal, and the men who attempt 
to force it upon a protesting public will later be called to ac 
dals of a private nature, even if the inclination were granted 
The people are too anxiously engaged in observing the as 
Ottawa to give attention to anything else. 
> 
s* 
\ deal about the measures that are to be, or should be, 
taken to prevent adulteration of this valuable product 
ried to such an extent that to-day the real articles are as rare 
as white blackbirds. When people buy the tasteless stuff sold 
been within gunshot of a maple tree. The deception, how- 
ever, has gone on for so long that the general public, with 
they think the stuff they get is maple syrup, and they wouldn't 
know what the real article was if they tasted it. From ex 
sion that there is not a gallon of real maple syrup to be had 
in the ordinary course in this city in a whole season. It 
vet there is no certainty that they are. They are, doubtless, 
cheap—and it is their price which commands the attention of 


knows what 
poison Ot 
bottles, yet the 


common 


mixture, partly whisky and partly the Lord only 

something but little injurious than rat 
course it is an offence against the law to refill 
refilling of whisky bottles 


less 


is one of the 
tices in the retail whisky trade. It is done every day, ev: 
one is aware of it it done in the boldest man 
ner—yet scarcely anyone is ever punished for doing it 
Government takes samples of the imported b 
it enters the country. It is found pure 
quality. This far the Government 

| the public—and far as the usef [ 
| concerned, the Government might just as w 

trouble and expense of examining the imported goods at al 
It is not the foreign manufacturers who at fot 
the tampering; when it leaves the manufacturers’ warehouses 
the whisky is usually pure; it is the retailer 
for poisoning his patrons—and he 
cause he not watched and because of the 
makes by criminally substituting a cheap and 
deadly article for the thing which he pretends to 
advocates of temperance really have the welfare of 
at heart, they will to worry 
hibition and local option for a tim devot 
tion to stamping out this refilling crime. What 
systematic and thorough inspection of the bever 
the bars by the retailers, 
ment of anyone found guilty of 
| Let the inspector 
seal up the from 
}examination. In this way « 
}and there is little doul th 
attend to the rest. It is the doped 
half the drunkenness and degeneracy 
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*ENERAL KUROPATKIN’S latest overwhelming d 
J has precipitated his reSignation—and now the 
the world engaged in swamping Ovama 

fondest praise and burying Kuropatkin ir abuse 
One of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
is the readiness with which he l 
Sometimes he takes th 
consideration in coming to his conclusions, b 
quently he does not. In South Africa Buller f 
haps he was to blame for his failure, but 
ascertain the reasons for his non 
of two or more continents 
In the present war, Kuropatkin, from whom g 
things were expected, has met with nothing but re 
True, he has executed some masterly retreats—feats by 
|} means despised by the real military expert—but the fact that 
he has not won a battle calls down upon his head the con 
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games? The despatches do not enlarge to any great extent 
upon the responsibility and work voluntarily assumed by Mr. 
Blake, a stranger in tngland, to properly dispose of the vis- 
ionary funds to be devoted to charity. He-was to be the cus- 
todian and distributor of a large sum, the bulk of which was 
to be contributed by perfect strangers to him, who was neces- 
sarily also a stranger to them, Mr. Blake must be the most 
guileless of men, and it is not altogether fair for the des- 
patches to refer to him as a typical Canadian. 


“ENERAL BENSON, chief, of the remount department 
of the British army, is announced as being about to 
come to Canada in connection with the work of his de- 

partment. The visit may mean much to the stock-raising in- 


dustry of Canada, which, with the opening up of the West by | 


easy means of transportation, shows every tacility for illim- 
itable possibilities. ‘the British army offers a splendid mar- 
ket for Canadian-bred horses, but hitherto we have been un- 
able to convince the emissaries of the War Office sent to this 
country that we breed the right sort of animal. The standard 
required by the War Office is high, but Canadian breeders 
have sometimes complained that the underlings sent trom 


headquarters in Britain have either not understood their busi- | 


ness or made vexatious criticisms and objections that practi- 


cally broke off negotiations. The visit or General Benson 


may possibly settle the question whether we breed the kind | 


of horse in Canada in sufficient numbers that would satisfy 
the War Uthce in instituting remount stations throughout the 
country. lf we do not, it is well that it of 
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we are at, and determine whether it is well for us to improve 
or change the breeding of our stock in order to find a market 
for itin the British army—for, while the Btush army in itself 
offers an extensive marxet, it means also that if we meet its 
standards, we will find the cavalry market of the worid. 
ss 

NOTHER echo of the financial crash in On- 

A tario of some of those gambling institutions that went 


under the names of private banks, is heard in the re- 
port of the fatal shooting of a St. Thomas bookkeeper by his 


own hand Toronto hotel. The ot 
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i few \ go are probably, in the majority oi 
cases, themselves | ily to blame for the disasters brought 
by their want of ess sens Che vagaries of the stock 
market and the actions of ink man rs with whom they 
deposit the rd € ys were unknown quantities 
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banks for their savings. The bank- 
ers knew they were playi the game 
of the stock market, the 1 incertain gam game in 
the world, except to those who control the wheel—and all con 
nected with the most conspicuous of these pseudo banking 
concerns in Ontario lo he most of the money invested in 
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them. agers, the directors, the master minds of 
these institutions, are not saying anything, are not explain- 
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ment of the sword will not go on for years to come, and in 
some form or other the law of force will operate in this 
world, but there is one thing that there is no doubt about, 
and that is, that the trappings have been ruthlessly torn from 
the scarecrow of modern militarism. The glistening helmets, 
the floating plumes, the glittering blades, etc., etc., have been 
thrown away in the awful death-grapples of war, and the 
inflated balloon of militarism has been punctured by the long- 
range Mausers of the Boers and the well-worked artillery of 
civilian Japs, as the bombastic idea of chivalry in the middle 
ages was pierced by the good-humored satire of Cervantes. 


* * 

-IELD MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, the “Bobs” of 
Kipling and the British army, will, it is said, open the 
Toronto Industrial Exhibition this year. It is to be 

hoped that the news is true. Canada wants to see Lord Rob- 


| erts. He is simply a soldier, but a soldier of the highest rank in 


the Empire, with a personality whose attractiveness has been 
before us for a quarter of a century. The Exhibition man- 
agement will be fortunate if the kindly but lion-hearted little 
Irishman makes good his half-laughing assurance that he will 
be in Toronto and take part in the formal opening of the 
Exhibition. 


—____--e—____—_—- 





WALTER A, WYCKOFF 


Professor Walter A. Wyckoff, who will address the Cana- 
dian Club of Toronto at their luncheon on Monday, was born 
in India in 1865, and is now a professor of Political Economy 
and lecturer on Sociology at Princeton University. In July, 
1891, he began an experiment which consisted of a study of 
the ical and economic conditions of wage-earners in 
the United States, by becoming a wage-earner himself, and 
for eighteen months living by day’s labor and working his 
way from Connecticut to California. As a result of this 
practical experiment he wrote, The Workers—East and West 
volumes), and A Day with a Tramp and Other Days. 
two years the Canadian Club has been trying to prevail 
on Mr. Wyckoff to visit Toronto, and it is only within the 
last few days that he has deemed it possible to comply. 
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The Doukhobors. 





HE first consecutive account in the English language 
of the evolution and character of the “peculiar peo- 
ple” known as the Doukhobors is given in a volume 
by Aylmer Maude, the Tolstoian disciple. The au- 

thor claims at the outset that much misinformation is 
current concerning these people because “what has been writ- 
ten about them has seldom been written impartially,” and has 
been “set 

them.” By way of general characterization he says: 

“What is true of other men is true of them—they have not 








lived up to their beliefs. Like other sects, their views have 
varied from man to man and from year fo year. They were 
for the most part an illiterate folk who seldom put their 
thoughts on paper. They accepted the decisions of recognized 
leaders, one of whom always came into authority as soon as 
his predecessor died. Thr 


gh long years of persecution they 
their be ; and it is impossible to say 
and exactitude what, as a community, they have 
believed at any given moment, though the main trend of their 
thought and the 1 of practice on which they differed 
from their neighbors lainly discernible.” 


learned to conceal 
with certainty 
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lhe ct, accc uude, had its formal organiz- 
ation about the of the eighteenth century, but its 
sources are trace: far back as the fifteenth century, 
when the term J rs was given to a party of Russian dis- 
senters who combined Jewish tendencies with rationalism. 
Chis party denied the divinity of Jesus and rejected the wor- 


ship of icons. The same positions were taken by the Doukho- 








resent writer finds no sufficient justification for 
iten made that the sect was founded by a 
notes the similarity of the two sects in their 
identification of Christ with’ the vard voice” and_ their 
‘ ue clearly and to feel sure of what 
e Quaker nor Doukhobor rejected 
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many centuries but to 


death of as much importance 


ago, 





down in order to make out a case for or against # 
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were discouraged as likely to engender covetousness; also, as 
causing intercourse with the ‘Chaldeans,’ or outsiders whose 
opinions and practices might be harmful to the chosen people.” 

“Upon the death of Kapoustin dark days ensued for the 
Doukhobors. “The evil that follows a one-man power, 
namely, the impossibility of securing a succession of good and 
capable men,” overtook them. The descendants of Kapoustin, 
son and grandson, fell into “evil practices and became drunk- 
ards.” Though secrecy was observed among the sectarists, the 
Government got wind of the fact that within the community 
disobedience to the chief was punished with death, and so 
flagrant were the outrages discovered that Emperor Nicholas 
I. decided to transport the whole body of the Doukhobors to 
the Caucasus, allowing only such to remain as were willing 
to join the Orthodox Church. : 

In 1894-95 Tolstoi first made acquaintance with the Douk- 
hobors, and, says Mr. Maude, “it is interesting to note how 
naturally and inevitably he fell into serious error as to the 
real character of the sect.” They seemed to meet the out- 
ward rquirements of his own teachings. Thus: 

“They worked with their hands, yet were dignified and 
full of confidence in themselves and their group. They pro- 
duced more than they consumed; rejected the Church and 
the State; acknowledged (apparently) no human authority, 
yet lived together and co-operated in a closely knit commun- 
ity. They professed the very principles of Christian anarchy 
dear to Tolstoi; and (apparently) put these into actual prac- 
tice without the disintegrating result so painfully evident in 
the failure of the Tolstoi colonies, and which, through all his- 
tory, has accompanied attempts to carry on work collectively 
without recognizing ourselves as part of a social organism we 
can not suddenly re-shape when and how we will.” 

In the Doukhobors refused conscription and were 
subjected to severe persecution by the Russian Government. 
lolstoi and his English friends aided in securing from the 
Government permission for their emigration, and several 
thousands of them were brought to British North America. 
Here their development has increased along material lines, 
but has shown some astonishing outbreaks of religious mania, 
such as the “pilgrimages” of 1903, when the zealots under- 
took to proclaim that “it was wrong to make use of metal 
obtained from the earth and smelted by the labor of our en- 
slaved brethren; that it was wrong to train horses or cattie 
to do our work; and that it was wrong to use money, which, 
bearing the image and superscription of Cesar, should be re- 
turned back to Czsar;” that it was wrong to till the ground, 
“to spoil the earth, when there are warm countries where 
men may live by eating fruits.” Such manifestations were 
temporary, but Canada, in the opinion of the author, has a 
problem to deal with in their persistence to refuse to become 
British subjects. The present leader, Verigin, is a capable 
man and a propagator of many of Tolstoi’s doctrines. Mr. 
Maude thinks that the chief danger of the future is in the 
possible succession of an incompetent or fanatical leader. 





Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 


Our New Spring Models and Exclusive Fabrics are now 
ready for inspection. 


MILLINERY OPENING 
on Tuesday the 14th and following days of 
English, French and American Pattern Hats 
and Bonnets. 

Gloves Corset< 


Paris Kid Glove Store 


11 and 13 King Street East, Toronto. 





In 
Wall-hangings 


We show only such designs as are suit- 
able for walls. Some rooms we have 
seen covered with a material which in 
design and texture would look better on 
achair. In taffetas for bedrooms, silk 
stripes, moires and Florentines we show 
carefully selected designs at prices which 
have not been equalled here before. 


The Elliott & Son Co., Limited 


79 KING STREET WEST 


Ia Aen 
CUT GLASS 


The finest cut glass made in the world 


Made in Canada 


We have one of the finest and largest 
cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manu‘aciuiers’ 
yrofit and the duty. 


14-16 FRONT ST.E. 
- Dainty Spring Flowers 


In rich profusion and waiting to give you 
pleasure at 


1895 








The Inconsistent Hedgehog. 







The Hedgehog was a pious Wight, 
Who lived to put his Neighbors right. 
And he, one Night, while he pursued 
His twilight Ramble through the Wood, 
Happened an Emmet to espy 
Milking a stupid Aphis Fly. 
“How dare you, Ant,” cried he, imbued 
With righteous Anger, as he viewed. 
“Foul Thief! How dare you milk that Fly, 
And suck the helpless Insect dry? 
Leave her alone, this Moment, will you? 
Come, Wretch! Be off! Else sure I'll kill you!” 
The Ant, discreet, this Warning took, 
And slung, with Promptitude, his Hook; 
While Hedgehog, who his Stroll resumed, 
Himself with righteous Unction plumed, 
On having brought that Fly Relief, 
And saved her from a milking Thief. 
But, presently, as on he hied, 
A Moo-Cow in a Field he spied. 
“*Tis well,” he cried. “I’ Faith, I think 
I’ve earned, and now will take, a Drink.” 
So to the Cow his Way he bent, 
And milked her to his Heart’s’ content. 
i And as he milked her, all the while 
His Face it wore the unctuons Smile | 
Of One who'd brought the Fly Relief, 
And saved her from a milking Thief. 
Moral 
‘ How oft our Papers, of a Morning, 
Contain some Editorial Warning 
’Gainst Usurers, and other Fry, 
Dangerous or swindling Trades who ply; 
Yet, in their “Ads.,” the self-same Day, 
They puff, in Shoals, these Sharks of Prey.—Truth. 
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The New Yorker's Contession of Poverty. 














Every choice variety—Roses, Violets, 
Mignonette, Lily-of-the-Valley, Daffodils, 
Sweet Peas, all fresh cut and delivered 
anywhere in perfect condition. 

| Make your choice from our descriptive price list if cut of town, 


5 KING ST. WEST, TORONT 





HE weary millionaire leaned his aching forehead on his 
hand, and groaned with the intolerable pain of de 
feat. There were tears in his eyes, his voice shook. | 
and deep distress lined his face. 

| “TI do not understand the courts,” he sighed; “I do not. Is 

| it possible that there is one law for the poor, and another for 

| the rich? The foul suspicion fills me with loathing! An] 
| yet—and yet—what am I to think?” 

His faithful wife stroked his hair, or where it should have | 
| been, with trustful courage 





Pleating 


of all kinds. 





“Do not despair, John Dollars,” she said hopefully. “Do ‘ 
|not give up so. It breaks my heart to see you thus cast Knife 
| down. Remember, darling, that we still have each other and 


all the luxuries and necessities of this life, and perchance we | 

















The first Doukhobor leader whose name can be given was | can struggle on without anything else until brienter times. | Sunburst 
Sylvan Kolesnikof, of the village of Nikolsk, in the Govern | [here must be justice in heaven.” 
ment of Ekaterinoslaf, who flourished between 1750 and 1775. | “Justice!” cried the millionaire bitterly, starting to his | A di 
“He taught his followers that as the externalities of religion | feet and striding wildly to and fro. “Talk not to me of just- | ccordion 
were unimportant, tl might conform to the ceremonial re- | ice, woman! Our mergers dissolved, our contracis made | 
ori whatever province or country they happened to be | Public, our trusts threatened—and yet you ask me to beitye | Box-Pleated 
in He taught that “by the cleansing of repentance and the | in justice!” | 
nlightenment of spiritual instruction, men reach the sweet “D-d-don’t, d-d-dearest, d-d-don’t talk like tina.,” sebbed | SKIR | S 
ness of tw with God.” A thoughtful and eloquent man, | the true wife, hanging imploringly upon his arn, her heart | 
devoting himself to the instruction of peasants and willing to | torn by his agony. | 
oreani he wielded .a strong and natural influence | “The judges are catering to the plain people; they think | Fancy Stitches of 
1mong a very “ignorant and ill-governed people, neglected by | More of the Republic than they do of us; they'd rather be ‘ 
rupt churcl At the close of his career the sect reached |! ght than rich!” continued the distraught millionaire, heed every descripticn 
1 point “which illustrates the old saying that extremes meet.” | !¢58_of his wife’s tears. 
Thus: Such an honest avowal filled the devoted wife with a 
“Criticism of external authority and reliance on individual | "@meless dread. “You don’t mean—you can’t mean—?” she 
inspirati 1 brought the ct to a point at which one short oe her anguished eyes demanding the whole fearful eat er one Novelr ( 0. 
tep 1 ther rait r an external authority, and led | STS . . . | 
t tate of deception which has lasted to our ow ae ney “I do,” asserted the tortured millionaire, with solemn brut Limited 
vith which the Canadian Government } al ap ae a | ality. “As true as there is money in inflating values, I do 266 Ki S W (FORMERLY 
. | manera : > 31” vere 3 
tt f th teenth century, Emperor Alex- | ™¢an that I do not own the courts! ree Spy ing St est 46 RICHMOND sT.) 
ander T t eviate the persecutions that the mem At these dreadful words the stricken woman fell fainting - 
her ¢ outlast 4 i Sane? ea ,.. :. | Upon the $15,000 prayer-rug; and, as the millionaire stroy: lelephone Mai. 3503. 
t n weir e1gnbor ing aiso mm | desneratelv . : ] , y “7 “ ‘ acl c o 
Es oe on proseltiving emccd them to te | lesberately to bring her to by dowsing her from a task of | Branch Office 108 YONGE STREET 
th . aa fR ae Meee te ae | atten of a orgot the — a pore he | 7 ae Brown's Fancy Goods Store 
fertile dist Iky waters, north of the Sea of Azof, | “2° Just contessec ‘VLEX. SSICKETTS MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC 
MMe T 1 | 
P | - - - * e a ee 
It micht } h expected that the Doukhobors. who | [ct 
1 @ ' 
1 t f all government 
ld get to tr ble wl t came to forming their own ad ‘ 
istration; f h easier to criticize than to con AND 
t t ¢ t t night he xpected that some of 
tT Id ick rd, ignorant. and hard to man 
liffier ty vever ppears to have been encoun 
red rganizat f tl eawinnity, “Winns! te were ; 
; ’ the new settlement, and it advanced | 
rapidly in prosperity, gave the Russian authorities for many We are'’showing a nice | f fish anc i i 
: igh Oa gett ies Am wir va ee mae e g§ a nice lot of fish and beef carvers in cases in 
nds i Iture from those wl ited it.” three and five-piece sets at prices from $3.00 to $10.00 a set 
: t time named Kapoustin) “establiched . : ; ‘ ; 
Seacliohe. welen anid taedinadiice annie ee ee These goods are of the best English manufacture, and are 
r wit} t r e ft al) th it con rned the t and of marked at extremely low figures, 
+ } } ‘ himeelf | 
To} ; 1 hiect tn th rf os trone A. ans 
1 ler l 1 ton f 1 iteedf and 1 «3 
Doukhol t ‘ he propa list Kar tin | e e 
idonted r 1 to retain their all neg i sal ted 
etete , ow > +1 1 art e aid 1 4 oy 1 
ane a en eee w whose sid he severed, | Limited 
learning ¢ r 1! or writ mt + ‘ . af tas 
them wer rriculture and handieraf Tea A | 


Cor. King and Victoria Streets, Toronto. 
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rive. 
Thousand 
Yards 


of beautifully patterned 
Printed Foulard Silks 
marked below ‘‘the price” 
at fifty, sixty and seventy- 
five cents. 


The New Patterns 


and Colorings 


Shirt 


1905 


in Silk 
Waist Suitings— 


dainty checks and the | 


other styles and makes 
that are pronounced ‘‘cor- 
rect.” 


Samples ready: 





Established 1864. 


JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO 


Early 
Purchasers 


Ladies wishing to 
secure good choice 
for spring will find 
our selection of 
stylesand materials 
for TAILORED 
SKIRTS very 
complete. 

We aim to make 
our goods not only 
satisfactory but ex- 
clusive. 

A limited number of 
each style will be sold. 

Ladies’ own goods 
made up. 


The Skirt Specialty Co. 
102 KING STREET WEST, 


J. G. MITCHENER, Manager. 
Puong M. 3249 











Have your 


Prescription 


Specially Treated 
.. and Filled 


Our system is perfect, admitting of 
no mistakes. 
Established 1835. 


THE HOOPER CO., Limited, 


West Branch 467 Bloor West 


we 
Phone Main 536. Phone Né@rth 2297. 


Waist 
Clasps 


and 
Girdles 


E ask your con- 
sideration of 

our exception- 

ally good col- 
lection of Belts 

and Buckles. 

In price they 

run from $1.00 

to $25-.00each. 

Almost all styles and fin- 
ishes are to be seen— but 
all are of good quality. 
Our stockis one ofthe fore- 
most in Canada for size 
and comprchensiveness. 

Write for catalogue. 


Wanless 
CT Co. Betebiehed 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 





The Art of Massage (Gen- 
eral and Facial) Electro Mas- 
sage, Swedish movements, 
and the Nauheim Method of 
treatment for diseases of the 
heart taught and administer- 
ed. Patients treated at our 
office or at their residence as 
desired. References the 
munermpsnetnarcerese 


Mir. Mr. and Mrs. ¥. R. R.Forbes 


165 ROBERT ST. Phone N 16 


ve" IDEAL HAIR BRUSH 
best brush made. Pure bristles on an air 
pag so it does not irritate the scalp and pro- 
motes the growth of the hair. 


Priees from $1 te $2. For saie by 
L. A. STACKHOUSE, 
166 King Street 














TORONTO SATURDAY 








News comes from London of the presentation at court of 
Lady Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who is visiting her sisters, 
and will, I believe, return to Toronto in May. 

* 

Commander Frederick C. Law, R.N., for over thirty years 
official secretary to the Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario, has 
resigned his position this month, and, I hear, is going abroad. 
Major J. Fraser macdonald of the Ordnance Department has 
been appointed official secretary to His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and enters upon his duties this week. Major Mac- 
donald and his wife (née Lansing of Niagara-on-the-Lake) are 
en pension at Mrs, Bradley’s in Avenue road. 

i 


The Percy Galts, who only recently settled in St. Joseph 
street, have had the experience of many another family this 
spring, and must give up their house in May, Lady Thompson 
having taken it. Derwent Lodge will be vacated by Lady 
Thompson early in May. 

* 

Mr. Colin Harbottle, in his new position as secretary of the 

Toronto Club, is a very popular officer. 
* 


Major Churchill Cockburn, V.C., who has been spending 
three months with his parents at their home in Sherbourne 
street, returned to his ranch in the North-West on Wednes- 
day, very much benefited by his visit to Toronto. Major Cock- 
burn has some very fine horses in his stock, and one of them 
has been winning a race during his absence. 

* 

The attendance at the exhibition of paintings by the O.S.A. 
continues to attract many visitors. On Tuesday a_ bright 
coterie, Miss Laura Muntz’s class in painting, were at the 
exhibition. I hear that Miss Muntz is going to Montreal in 
the autumn, where she has a great many commissions, and 
where, I belicve, she will take up her residence for at least 
some years. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. McGillivray Knowles, who have both been 
suffering from appendicitis, are on the high road to health 
and strength again. 

» 

Instead of petering out, with poor ice and diminished in- 
terest, as so often happens, the Skating Club has had at least 
two exceedingly popular and jolly “last appearances.” Dr. 
Guy Ireland has been a most energetic and popular secretary. 

* 

Mrs. Campbell is visiting her sister, Mrs. Totten, at her 
residence in Elmsley place. Mr. and Mrs. Chaffee, the owners, 
are, | believe, returning in April, and the Tottens will then 
leave the cosy home where friends have spent so many pleas- 
ant hours this season. 

* 

Mrs. Cattanach returned from England on Tuesday by the 
Minnehaha. She and her family are settled at 26 Park road, 
but Mrs. Cattanach will not receive next Monday. 

* ; 

Mr. Percy Galt returned from England recently, where he 
has been for some time. 

* 


The Opening of the Legislative Assembly takes place on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, March 22. Cards were out for the 
function on Tuesday. There will be a State dinner afterwards 
at Government House. 

* 

I hear that Mr. and w.rs. Eustace Smith have taken a place 
in the country. Their many friends in town will regret greatly 
their departure, with their two charming little ones, and best 
wishes are sure to follow them wherever they settle. 

+ 

The opening of the Gerhard Heintzman piano salons took 
place on Tuesday, and a great many persons visited the new 
quarters of the firm, 97 Yonge street. It was quite a gala 
hour, an orchestra playing, and Mr. Fred Killer showing many 
friends all the improvements in the place. The concert hall 
will prove popular for recitals, the acoustics being particularly 
perfect. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Jones are spending some time in At 

lantic City, where they went a few days ago. 
* 

One of the most pleasant and interesting new departures of 
this Lententide is the short half-hour of sacred song arranged 
for each Sunday at four-twenty in St. George’s Church, John 
street. Mr. Phillips, the organist, plays, and the most popular 
and cultured vocalists of the city sing solos, duets, or quar- 
tettes from oratorios and other sacred music. Last Sunday 
was the first of these sweet concerts, and the crowd which 
gathered to enjoy it spoke of “the filling of a long-felt want 
The soloists were most happy in their work, and other num 
bers were beautifully given. These little song services will 
please and gratify a great many who love the fine selections 
rendered 

* 

Mrs. Lally McCarthy has left for England. Mr. and Mrs 
Jack Osler have gone to Kingston, where they will reside 
At present they are stopping with Miss Harty, while their 
house-furnishing is being completed. 

. 

M. and Mme. Ysaye came to Toronto on Thursday and 
put up at the King Edward. M. Ysaye gave a very fine con 
cert, assisted by M. Jules De Befve, in Massey Hall on Thurs 
day night. 

* 

Miss Hilda Boulton arranged an interesting programme of 
Russian and Bohemian music for the Woman’s Musical Club 
on Thursday morning, 
solo, Troitafahrt, by Tschaikowski, and Miss Bertha Mason a 
gavotte by Sapellnikoff, among other interesting numbers. 

* 

Mrs. Kir gdon, mother of Mrs. George Gould, came up 

from Lakewood to Toronto a few days since 
* 

Mrs. Armstrong Black will receive for the last time at the 
Manse, Simcoe street, on Thursday, March 23. She has been 
laid up with an attack of grippe, but is now quite better. 

+ 


Mrs. Mortimer Clark will receive next Thursday at Gov- 
ernment House from 4.30 to 6.30 o'clock 
* 
No one could be missed by so many in an official capacity 


as Captain Frederick C. Law, R.N., who has, through many 
administrations, been the most courtly of aides at Government 
Hiouse. [lis long and varied experience in social matters has 
put him in touch with three generations of our beau monde, 
and his valuable services have always been most cheerfully 
given to ensure, in every way, the success of the many fune 
tions, duties and deliberations which occur in official entertain 
ing and patronage. Beside this, the gallant sailor has a bon 
homie and buoyancy which are bound to evoke the responsive 
kindly feeling of all with whom he has to do, and an artistic 
touch in his make-up, which lends another interest to his de 
lightful personality. His absence from his post will cause a 
blank, and is learned of with expressions of regret on every 
hand : 
+ 

Many sympathetic messages and thoughts went to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Howard last week when their friends learned of 
the death of their fine little son, Rupert, a very intelligent and 


promising boy about eleven years of age. They have the 
warmest sympathy of all in their bereavement 
* 


Mrs. Hartley Dewart is spending some time at St. Thomas 
* 


Very good news to the friends and admirers of Miss 
Margaret Huston arrived at midweek, telling of her great 





at which Miss Gzowski played a piano | 


NIGHT. 











success in London, England. The London papers have no- 


thing but praise for her. 
* 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Dudley announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Ethel Margaret (Dolly) to Dr. Robert 
Arthur Thomas. The marriage will take place at London, 
England, in April. 
+ 
The engagement is announced of Miss Beatrice Algie 
Stevenson, daughter of Mrs. S. H. Stevenson of Youngstown, 
Ohio (formerly of loronto), to Dr. Edwin I. Zinkan of this 
city. The marriage will take place early in May. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith was re-elected honorary president of 
the Canadian Society of Authors, and Mr. Byron E. Walker 
was elected president, at ‘the annual meeting this week. 

- 

Mrs. Thompson of Vancouver is in town, spending a few 
weeks with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grantham of 25 
Albany avenue. The little visit is for change of air and it is 
hoped will be of great benefit to the fair Westerner, who has 
been ill with fever during the winter 

* 

Miss “Girlie” Grantham got a toss from a toboggan at the 
Lambton Golf Club one day lately which has put her hors de 
combat for atime. However, her friends hope to see her about 
in her usual good spirits before very long. She is with her 
brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur. Grantham, 
just now. 

* 

Mrs. C. D. Warren gave a tea for her daughters’ young 
friends on Wednesday which was a most radiant gathering 
of youth and beauty. The young set was out in force and 
had a very jolly hour, quite informal and homelike. in the 
hospitable drawing-rooms in Gerrard street east. The host- 
ess, with her sister, Mrs 
way the bright girls and a few young 
the privilege of being included in their 
ren of Rosedale eeghen d tea 
simply adorned with daft 
centered by a low lamp shade 
in the air, though the 





matrons who still have 
circle, and Mrs. War- 
and coffee at a pretty tea-table 








in primrose silk. Spring was 
talk was of skating and the remnants of 


other winter sports so unusually and happily prolonged. Miss 
Warren, in a pale blue shirred crépe de Chine, and Miss 
Norah, in white, were the most delightful assistant hostesses, 


and a few of the guests were Mrs. James Ince, Mrs. Crowdy, 


Mrs. Helliwell and Mrs. Boyd (nées Jarvis), Mrs. Alfred 
vy right, Mrs. Machray, Mrs. Norman Se 
sels, Mrs. ¢ 
the Misses Nordheimer 
Yvonne Nordheimer, 


agram, Mrs. R. Cas- 








of Glened yth, the Misses Gladys oy 
Miss Phillips, Miss Machray, Miss Wal 


die, Miss Ida Homer Dixon, the Misses Darling, Miss Carolyn | 


Jarvis, Miss Brouse, Miss Helen Davidson, Miss Kathleen 
Gordon, Miss Falconbridge, Miss Boultbee, Miss Hodgins, 
Miss Barwick, Miss Morrison, Miss Burton, Miss Harman, 
Miss Robertson, Miss Cowan, Miss Norah Sankey, 
Miss Rolph, Miss McMurrich, Miss M. 


Arnoldi, Miss L. 
Miles, Miss Burrows, Miss Strathy and the 


Misses Watt. The 


assistants in the tea-room were Miss Naomi Temple, Miss } 


Annie Hagarty, Miss Agnes Keating, and Miss May Denison. 


* 

Miss Norah Warren is going 
arty about the iirst of June. 

* 


abroad with th 


e Misses Hag- 


The engagement of Miss Naomi Templ 
Edmund Temple, and Mr. J. 
nounced. 


e, daughter of Mr. 
E. McMullen of Montreal is an- 


* 

Last evening the lady members of the 
ah evening for the men of the club at the Mutt 
Rink, a pleasant recognition of the many attentions, and the 
beau cavalier spirit which has made this year’s reunions so 
extra enjoyable to the jolies patineuses. 

= 

Mr. and Mrs. FE. R. C. Clarkson, Mrs. and Miss Suckling 
Mrs. James Boomer, Mrs. Grafton, the Misses Douglas and 
Miss Helen MecMurrich will spend part of the Lenten season 
in Atlantic City. 


ial Street 





+ 

On Tuesday night the ice 
extra-extra evening vouchsafed to the 
full attendance of the members was the rule. Mrs. PB. B 
Cronyn, Mrs. Stikeman, Mrs. Arthur Hills, the 


Homer Dixon, Dawson, Lamport, Rolph, Bur 
were among the ladies skating, and Messrs 
Sherman, Selby Martin, Matthews, Ridout, Wylie, Grey, 
terson, Wilson, Mackenzie, Lefroy, McDougall, Baldwin, 
Boyd, Forlong, and the indefatigable secretary, Dr. Guy Ire 
land, were some of the men. 

. 











The engagement is announced in Chicago ¢ 
Mary Lo 
East Irving Park Boulevard, and Mr 
Hartford, Conn. 


f Miss Flore 








- 
Miss Helen Law and Miss Frankie Thi 
a visit to Preston Springs this week. 
a 
The news of the sudden death of Mrs. Ross, 
late Hon. John Ross, formerly owner of Erlscourt, | 
reached her old friends in Toronto, who much regret her 


ympson, left for 











decease. 
* 

Mrs. Skey of Port Dover has been spending the week 
with her son, Rev. Lawrence Skey, at St. Anne’s rectory 
She returns home on Monday 

x 


On Thursday afternoon the Woman’s Auxiliary of St 
James’ Cathedral conferred the honor of a life membership 
on Mrs. John Hagarty of Spadina road, an old and valued 
officer of the association, 






* 

Mrs. James Smith and Miss Muriel Smith ha 
Bermuda for the spring season. 
7 


ve gone to 


Mrs. Gzowski has returned from Montreal, where her son, 
Mr. Vernon Gzowski, has been in Victoria Hospital for some 
time, quite ill. Mr. Stanislaus Gzowski went down on Satur- 
day to be with the invalid, whom his people hope to bring 
home in about a fortnight 


discretions have made them common topic for 








Anderson, received in the kindest | 


, primly set in small vases, and | 


sxerard Strathy, Mrs. Denison, the Misses Boulton, 


Miss Reid, } 


Skating Club had 


was in first-class order for the | 
Skating Club, and a } 


Misses Kerr 


of Rathnelly, Darling, Cochrane, Gordon, Miles, Wornum 
Telfer, Willmore, Wadsworth, Robertson, Reid, Adams, | 
Campbell, Gzowski, Cattanach, Temple, 1 


se | King Edward Drug Store 
, daughter of Mrs. Alfaretta Ferguson of 1433 | 
psa H. Bennett of | 





.| Importations 


In your hands, sometimes very careless and weak thoug 
Pe be, hes the weal and woe of society If the young 
matron be dignified, well-poised, pure-minded, loyal a 
}in tone and quality, her intluence is t g wid m 
| irresistible man can acknowledge. Cast your mind upon t 
women in our city whose atmosphere is pe re and wholesome 
on whom no shadow of mistrust or suspicion has ever rested 
How many? Rather, how few! Then run over the record | 
of those whose little faults and failings, weaknesses and in 


d | 35 Colborne St 


spiteful tongues. How many How often tl r th 

| sorry roll-call! Your little imperceptible dip of lard 
| has been seen by some argus eye and remembered, and com 
| mented upon as you have noted and talked of the peccadilloes 
}and impulses of the woman who was your rival or yout 
| friend, Perhaps it is because you have not realized your in 
mense power, unique and impregnable fortresses of the good 
— the true as you may be, that you have lett loopholes for 

enemy Perhaps your lapse from loyalty to your sister 
|} woman has arisen. from want of knowledge of soul-masonry, 
iS the impossibility of building a stately and worthy social 


edifice without the mortar of 
all qualities, to yourself 
you as a thought for Lententide, the thougitt of your power 
your value, your 


fidelity, 





responsibility, the sacredness of your bodily 


loyalty, the crown of 
and to your neighbor. I give it to 


charm, the fascination of your refinement, the possibility of 


your influence, 
comprehension and control to the cruder half of creation 
[me CurRATE. 


good or evil, the inspiration of your sympathy, 


<<, ge“ 


So a ee 
¢ FIT FOR A PRINCE 


Codou’s French Macaroni #& 
* Codou’s French Vermicelli 


The finest quality made—ask your grocer for it 


2 All best Dealers sell it : 


COWAN'S 
Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Medallions Waters, etc. 


Cowan's Cream Bars 











Dainty ‘and Pure Confections 


THE COWAN CO., LIMITED TORONTO 


‘DORENWEND’S 


Spring |) sos) yvae aoone 
Weddings 


STORE =} 3: 
We furnish the 














Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing 


Specialists in Hair Col- 








i i oring, Shampooing, Clip- 
ener t ping, Singeing, Scalp and 
Announcements, Facial Massage, Scalp 
Cake Boxes, Ect., Etc. Treatments. This store 


is equipped with the most 
modern appliances, 


Hair Goods 


A large and beautiful assortment of 
| Pompadours, Transformaticns, Wavy 
Switches, Paritings, Pin Curls, etc. 


Wigs and Toupees 
96 Yonge Street Toronto. | 


| The acknowleged leaders on this Con- 
tinent in the making of the most natural 
| devices to cover baldness. 


The DORENWEND CO. 
of Toronto, Limited. 


103 and 105 Yonge St. 


May we send you samples ‘ 








The Bain Book & 
Stationery Co. 














Elcaya 
Magda 





Mealys 
Hudnut’s 
Dream 
Veloutee 
Suprema 
Hazeline Snow 
Dagget and Ramsdells. 


Latest Perfumes—Huyler’s Candies. | 


| — W. H. LEE, 


Beautilul Pe; 


Hair 8” 


is one secret of happiness. It is 
every woman's ambition because it 
is the greatest aid to beauty. 


Pember’s 
Pompadour 
Bangs 


on a spring and pin work wonders 
| in a woman's appearance. Being 
| scientifically and artistically made 
| of the finest natural wavy hair,they 
| 








Open all night. 








dames D, Baile 


cannot possibly be detected. 


— Price from $7.50 to $15.00. 





a —Easily mailed to any address. 
ee THE PEMBER STORE 
aoa 127-129 Yonge St., Toronto 
| JEWELRY PARLORS 
Janes Bldg. Elevator. Phone—M. 2063 


WATCHES ! 


It will pay you to examine ours before pur- 
ehasing—aot cheap Watches— but high-class 
timepieces at aclose margin of profit. 


There are 
Two Kind 
of 
Switches 








And you are very often 
as xed to pay as much 
tor the  inferios variety 
as the first class article 
obtainable here. Our 
stock of switches are 
ade from first quahty 
hair only, which we 
personally select, and 
ur assortment is so 
varied that we have no 
difficully in matching 
any shade Ilhustra 
tions and prices are 
shown in Booklet ‘A, 
which we send free 


TAYLOR'S 
HEADACHE 


COLOGNE 


: i aniteeaial 
ALL ORYUGGISTS 
SELL IT 





Jahn &Son 


73% King St. West 
Terente 





Ladies’ | 
Tailoring - 


Spring and | b4 epirs 
eee HAE 











By appointment Purveyors 
to His Excellency the 
Governor-Genera!/ 


| HARRY WEBB C0,,.... 


| Your— |CATERERS 
| Table Linen | o 


FOR WEDDINGS, BAN 
Done up beautifully by hand, QUETS, RECEPTIONS AND 
at short notice. OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


se eee IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 
CATALOGUE FREE 
THE YORKVILLE LAUNDRY 


—eeeee 
TORONTO. 
Phone Main 1580, 


have arrived. An early inspection is 
solicited. 


| Lochore 
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‘ | TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


ee 








Social and Personal. 


’s Bath 
Cook S a S The engagement is announced of Miss Blanche I. Hickey; 


eldest daughter of Dr. C. E. Hickey, ex-M.P., to Dr. Will C. 
Davy, both of Morrisburg. 





The ‘Travelers’ Home.” 
* 


“ , ” Mr. Ronald Harris of London was in town for a week-end 
Travelers’ Home” expresses the com- wihit 


fort and cosiness of Cook’s Turkish * 


Baths better than most hotels. When One of the season’s prettiest twilight weddings took place 
a traveler arrives in town he can bring] at 66 Harvard avenue, Brookline, Mass., Saturday last, 
| at five o'clock, when Miss Grace Lillian Carter, daughter of 
Mr. Olen L, Carter, was married to Mr. Will T. Merry of 
Toronto. Rev. Williard T. Perrin, uncle of the bride, per- 
formed the ceremony. The daffodil floral decorations were 
night’s sleep for no more than hotel] exceedingly handsome. The ceremony took place beneath a 
accommodation, without the Turkish | canopy of laurel and a large white wedding bell. The altar 
was of white satin. The bridal music was sung by a ladies 
chorus, assisted by a string trio. The bride was handsomely 
gowned in a heavy corded princess robe trimmed with 
Duchess lace, the veil being edged with the same and fastened 
ee with orange blossoms. She wore a diamond and pearl sun- 

burst, the gift of the groom, and carried a large shower bou- 

Cook’s Turkish Baths Sack of lily of the valley. The maid of honor, sister of the 
202-204 King St. West, Toronto. | bride, was dressed in champagne and white chiffon, and car- 
ried a large bunch of marguerites. The bridesmaids were two 
cousins, Miss Ruth Massie of Toronto and Miss Ruth Carter, 
and were gowned in pale blue and carried pink roses. The 
best man was Major Carter, brother of the bride. Many 


g 
® beautiful gifts were presented to the happy couple. Mr. and 
r rl [ i Mrs. Merry will return to Toronto after the honeymoon. 
. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. P. Armstrong sailed last week for 


Canada from Moville, Ireland. 
* 


ANDREW JEFFREY, The marriage of Miss Helen Blosse Armstrong, only 


Yonge and Cariton Streets. 


or send his grip here and after business 
hours take his bath, obtain a dainty sup- 
per and a comfortable bed and a_ good 


Bath, would cost. 





Bath, including sleeping accommoda 
tion, $1.00 





daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. D. P. Armstrong of Toronto, 
and granddaughter of the late William Blosse Armstrong, 
| oth Light Dragoons, of Holy Cross House, Tipperary, Ire 
| land, and Mr. Harrison Jones, younger son of Mr. Clarkson 
Jones of Mosley House, Queen’s Park, took place on Febru 
ary 22 in St George’s, Hanover Square, London, England, 
the rector, Rev. David Anderson, performing the ceremony 
Che bride. who was brought in and given away by her father, 
wore a robe des noces of ivory Duchess satin, with a deep 
flounce of Flemish lace, headed by fine knots in silver. The 
front panel was of finely shirred net, bordered on either side 
| by orange blossoms and trails of flowering myrtle. The veil 
of Brussels net fell from a tiara of orange blossoms, and the 
bride’s bouquet was of orange blossoms, lily of the valley and 













High-Grade 
JEWELRY 
ed 





NnovMNoS. 


I 


ro, 


Brides’ gifts and brides- 
maids’ jewelry are seen 
here thisseasonin greater 
variety of chaste designs 
than ever previously 
shown. We invite inspec- 
tion and promise many 
desirable surprises in the 
way of moderate prices. 


zy white roses. The bridesmaid, Miss Thorneycroft of Dunston 

When you select from Hall, wore a gown of cream voile de soie, trimmed with lace, 

our stock, quality—high a deep pink belt and a picture hat of brown chiffon; her bou- 

quality— is the first point et was of deep pink carnations, and she wore an amethyst 

of note. 1eart, surrounded with pearls, the gift of the groom. Two | 

From the pretty and ittle maids, Miss Veda Macpherson and Miss Betty Squire 

dainty pearl conceits sprigge, attended the bride, in white mousseline frocks, over | 

ranging from $3.00 to ink, with large white lace hats; they carried baskets of pink | 

$20.00 up to those of more ‘arnations and wore shamrock brooches, the gift of the | 

See Se oes ames. where room. During the signing of the register, they distributed 

Gamanets..prepeninate; lower favors to the guests from the conservatories at Dun- 

pier Sayage lsh; ccapealleaal ston Hall. Mr. Newbold Jones, cousin of the bridegroom, was | 
great many ways. : ab ; . ; 3 . 

best man. After the wedding Mrs. Armstrong held a recep- 

tion for the bride and groom at 6 Ashburn place, the resi- 

dence of Colonel Armstrong, uncle of the bride, who lent his 

< house for the function. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Jones then 

left for Southampton and sailed thence to Montevideo, 

< South America, where they will reside. Some of the guests 

were the Duke and Duchess de Stackpool, Captain and Mrs. 

< Yelverton, Colonel and Mrs. Archdale, Mr. and Mrs. George 

Thorneycroft, Dr. and Mrs. Squire Spragge, Mrs. Alf Jones, 

Mrs. Charles Jones, Lady Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, Mrs. 

| Beckett, Mrs. Cattanach, Mr. and Mrs. Cawthra, Mrs. and 


Miss Grace, Mrs. MacKinnon, Lieutenant and Mrs. Denham 
t 









= 


‘wart, Colonel and Miss O’Malley, Mr. and Mrs. Granville 


B.&H.B.Kent 





ngham. Mrs. H. D. P. Armstrong, mother of the bride, 













| 
Jewel Merchants wore a pale grey brocaded satin gown, with touches of pink 
14 YONGE ST., | on the bodice, and a pale pink hat with white camellias. The 
TORONTO | bride went away in a white cloth costume with brown chif- 
fon picture hat trimmed with pale blue camellias. After the 
wedding Mr. and Mrs. H. D. P. Armstrong paid a short visit | 
he David Macphersons in Worcestershire, and to the | 
rneycrofts at Dunston Hall, near Stafford, and then left | 
| | 
= 
Mrs. John Cawthra and Mrs. Agar Adamson and her little | 
} son left for Atlantic City on Wednesday. | 
* | 
| [ hear that Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong Black may not leave | 
eee | quite so early in the year as intended, and may spend next | 
Pet periph tet | 
Oculists | ’ 


nd Mrs. W. R. Tudhope, Mrs. G. H. Robinson, Dr. 
McKeown, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Fisher, Mrs. Leish- 
on, Mrs, Wadsworth, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Hall, Mr. 
I’, Denton, Miss M, O’Hara, Miss Sweetnam, Mr. 
\. T. Reid, Mrs. and Miss Dalton, Mrs. J. B. Reid. 


M 


Prescriptions] 


Accurately 08 
Filled ... | 








Hagermar 


n, Mrs. Bond and son, Mr. and Mrs. A, L. 
tmure, Dr. and Mrs. Peters, of Toronto; Mrs. and Miss 







































j M ga Hamilton; Mr and Mrs. Begg of Collingwood; 
ae ere Mrs. and Miss Montizambert of Ottawa; Mrs. Batersby, Miss | 
: Langs, of Port Dover; Mr. R. Thompson, Miss Thompson, 
The Calverhouse Optical o., f Napanee; Mr. E. D. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Perry, | 
Phone M. 4556. Limited | Mrs. B 5 Burns of Buffalo ; Mr R. G Rog rs of Grafton; | 
| are recently registered at the Welland, St. Catharines. 
Optometrists s | 
6 Richmond Street East | Miss Widdifield of Glenbyrne has gone with her sister, Mrs. 
ConrepEeraTion Lirk Buitpinc, Toronte. Playter, to Clifton Spri gs for change and treatment, after | 
| ber tedious and s« 1s illness. Best wishes follow her from | 
} her many triends in loronto 
} oo 
| , | 
Have your Watch repaired by Abdication. 
R A D / | He set his sceptre and his crown aside, 
© ae ougias W ith é rmuine that should fold his form no more, 
47 Adelaide East Opposite Post Office || And slow descended from that stately, wide 
; si as || lhrone-place, whence he, imperial, ruled of yore 
" : ; | Each courtier silent stood while he passed by, 
When your French Manile Clock | nerowned, unhailed by prince or underling, 
is out of repair drop a card to 47 But as he went from sight one voice did cry, 
Adelaide East \ woman's voice, sob-riven), “God save the King!” 
PInce-NEZ 
| —_—_- oe 
STA TIONERY The West Indian Garrison. 
| Hk following article by Mr. C. E. de la Poer Betes 
= ford, in Pul Opinion, shows that the withdrawal 
Daintily boxed—suitable for gifts. | f British garri from the outlying parts of the 
fo ul itrention given to engraving | mpire 1s looked upon differently in Gre at Britain 
ond emboasito | when tl ntegrity of the Empire may be threatened 
= | yandoument of the West Indies, and more parti 
= s y of Jamaica, is not a step to be taken without very 
MISS E, POR TER | consideration For to remove all tl white troops 
Phone—Main 2904 47 MING ST. WES? t island, with the exception of a few gunners left 
4 Port Royal and St. Lucia, 1s practically to abandon this 
realt Lhe white popu n of Jamaica 
9 00) t the number of colored and black folk in 
( peop who are exceedingly ignorant and credu 
Banquet and | | d sweep awa ul white masters 
i few hout he contingency 1s, we hope, not probable; 
Refreshment ti t possi the whites in the West Indies—we do 
Parlors esesaieces illude to those who go there for a few years only—are 
BALL ROOM in best condition. fae ong reside mee in a trying and enervating 
Catering for \arge or small parties. Sn tas a a = eae aa 4 oe = P . “— a 
( iN pirit ti 1 Imperial race Che prospect 
t being er to the dominion of those whose an 
The Corset Speciaity © hee urcely morethan. laif-s-century ago. weee thal 
112 Yonge St. Toronto. ow eminently distasteful to the planters of Jamaica 
rst Floor over Singer Office. : - : i 4 eats 
‘enufacturers of Corset: | /' pr ither thar ir, that actuates them in this matter 
and Health Waists mad: SeRTMENE ints far more than we often imagine in 
to fit the figure by exper lt ld but the pra tical aspect of this question 
designers. Light weigh | A worth consideration also. What does Jamaica cost 
with strong, pliable bon- 1 year to keep up as a garrison? What is the value of 
ng. Hose supporte: tl land as a jewel in the Imperial Crown? For if Cuba 
attached. j | been rightly called the Peari, Jamaica is the Diamond 
Imported Corsets atwaystn iouk | the Antille The cost of upkeep of the garrison and 
R ee eS | fences of the island to the Imperial Exchequer is about | 
Rollahle agents wentad £130,000 a year. Its potential value is at present great, and | 





| Canal, or an Isthmian passage 


| of America 








may be enormously increased. Jamaica contains the finest 
harbor in the Caribbean Sea. When the unfortunate Arch- 
duke Maximilian, who perished so bravely at Queretaro, 
was on his way to assume the ill-fated crown of Mexico, 
he was met at Port Royal by eleven ships of war. The har- 
bor is large enough to allow a fleet to ride at anchor, and 
is so sheltered by the strip of land known as the Palisades 
that, when the breakers from the west are bursting over 
this, the water inside is as quiet as a mill-pond. Apostles 
Battery and Fort Augusta help to protect the entrance. The 
true strength of Port Royal lies in the defences provided by 
nature, supplemented by art. For the coral insects have 
built up a reef round its entrance, making access extremely 
difficult. Opposite the. most narrow passage are ranged, so 
skilfully as to be absolutely invisible from sea, heavy guns 
on disappearing carriages. The fire of these (we need not 
indicate their number, calibre, or exact position), effectually 
bars the entrance to an enemy. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that now, when the construction of the Panama 
near it 1s a certainty, the 
value of Port Royal, and indeed of the island of Jamaica as 


| a whole, has vastly increased. Such a position constitutes a 
| sentry-box almost at the entrance of the waterway between 


the two oceans. Even before the question of the construc- 
tion of a canal assumed a practical shape, the Imperial 
Government purchased Port Royal as a necessary part of 
the scheme of colonial defence and coaling stations. Since 
that time many thousands of pounds have been spent in the 
construction of the defences we have above alluded to. These 
are, perhaps, not even excluding Port Arthur, the most 
complete and powerful in the world, more because of their 
site and invulnerability, than of the extent of ground they 
cover. S 

It is not to be expected that such a Naboth’s vineyard 
could be looked upon without covetousness by the monarch 
of neighboring vast possessions The United States of 
America do not conceal their wish to become the proprietors 


| of the whole of the West Indian Archipelago. Those who 
| doubt this statement may be referred to recent history. Mr. 


Washington Eves, C.M.G., pointed out fifteen years ago, in 
his work published under the auspices of the Royal Colonial 


| Institute, that the substitution of the Stars and Stripes for 


the Lions and Towers of Spain on E! Moro was merely a 


| matter of a few years. Since then the Spanish flag has gone. 


If the Cuban colors have replaced those of the United 


| States, it is simply because Uncle Sam is content with the 
| position of ground landlord. The purchase of St. Thomas 


has not been ratified by Denmark. Puerto Rico is American. 


| Santo Domingo is apparently ear-marked. A little Curacao 


1 


would not be difficult to swallow Already a large party in 


| Jamaica is for annexation to the United States, which has 


possessed itself of the major portion of the commerce of 


| the island. The voice of this party would be enormously 


strengthened by the withdrawal of the British garrison. Fer, 
although it is not quite realized by those living on this side 
of the Atlantic, passions run strong in the West Indies. The 
Gordon Riots are not forgotten. Over here they recall the 
trial of an official, considered by some to have exceeded his 
powers in condemning a colored man to death and in order- 


| ing the military to use their rifles. But in Jamaica, by the 


white population at least, Governor Eyre’s memory is cher- 
ished as the saviour of the island. For it is considered that, 


| but for his speedy action, the plot to murder all the white 
| population in the island, that undoubtedly existed, would 
| have been crowned with a sanguinary success. 


We do not desire to re-open the burning question of the 
tights and the wrongs of the Morant Bay insurrection. It 


| may be remembered that Baron Ketelholdt, Mr. Herschell, a 


clergyman, and others were cruelly murdered on that occa- 
sion. What we have to deal with is the belief of the white 
population that the negroes then endeavored to take the 
island for themselves, and that they would do so again if the 
chance presented itself to them. In case of such an attempt 
or were such an attempt successful, anarchy might ensue. 
The United States would then very justly interpose, to sub- 
stitute their authority for that of so dangerous and trouble- 
some a neighbor. We hear a great deal of Protection and 
of our Colonies nowadays. What we advocate is the con- 
tinuation of protection to the Crown Colony of Jamaica. 
For the colored men are not sufficiently strong, and the 
negroes are impotent, to form a Government. Without the 
presence of our garrison the whites have but two courses 


| left open to them. One is self-effacement, the giving up of 


their possessions, and probably their lives. The other is to 
call in the assistance of the Government of the United States 

Chey would be more than human if they pre- 
ferred the former course to the latter. 


——_————-+ 2 


The lecture of Miss Anita Newcomb McGee, M.D., on “A‘ 
Woman’s Experiences in the Japanese Army,” in Association 
Hall on Friday evening, March 24, promises to be of excep- 

| tional interest, as Miss Newcomb was in charge of the nurs- 
| ing corps at the front, through some of the most trying times 
of the early part of the war. 
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Coles 


719 Yonge Street 
Building Alterations . 
NEARLY COMPLETED 


New Store Open for Business 
Saturday, March 8th. « «x 





Exchange 
and Mart 


ee 


CHARGE.—Thirty words or less, 25 
cents. Every additional word, 1 
cent. For minor matters, which 
may be briefly worded, « charge ef 
To cents for ten words will be 
made. : 

PRIVATE NUMBER—When  sub- 
scribers do not wish their addresses 
published they may request us to 


attach a number to the announce- 
ment, and ail replies will then be 










PERRI, 
GLOVES 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


The perfect cut and the 
excellence of material of 


“Perrin” French 
Kid Gloves 


makes them keep their 
shape and last longer 
than other makes. 
Leading dealers 
all sell 


PERRIN GLOVES. 





addressed under cover to that num- 


ber at our office, and forwarded by 
us free. 











ACETYLENE GAS MACHINE for 
sale; machine of 50 light capacity 
will be disposed of at reasonable 
price. For particulars write Business 
12B, Saturpay Nicur. 








TO LET—Comfortable warm room for 
business ladies or gentlemen; College 
street; references required. Busi- 
ness C30, SATURDAY NIGHT. 





FOR SALE—Russian wolf-hound pup, 
about three months; bred at Moscow 
kennels by Kellar;; Champion Barin, 
Champion Kyula; can be seen at Dr. 
Campbell’s, 99 Bay street. Business 
C29, SaturDAy NIGur,. 











ODDFELLOW’S WIDOW with little 
girl desires working housekeeper’s 
situation, for widower or bachelor; 
references exchanged; no _ agents. 
Business C27, Saturpay NIGHT, 


Price’s 
“Original” 
Pasteurized 


Milki~ 
Cream 


is supplied to Toronto's 
best homes, hotels, cafes 
and clubs. Its taste will 
captivate the most parti- 
cular. Every drop is pas- 
teurized and every bottle 
is sterilized. Fifteen 
quarts for one dollar. 
Phone Main 1139. 





from two to four; must be of good 
parentage, health, etc. Business 
C4o, SaturDAY NIGHr. 


MEMORIAL EDITION Queen Vic- 
toria and History of England, four 
volumes, half morocco, forty Rem- 
brandt photogravures and many 
wood cuts. Perfectly new Scott, 
twenty-five volumes, half English 
calf, five thousand illustrations, wide 
margin, perfectly new, at half price. 
“Life of Queen Victoria” and 
“History of England,” memorial edi- 
tion, half morocco, forty Rembrandt 
photogravures, and many wood cuts. 
Business C30, SATURDAY NIGHT. 





~~ mat 


SPRING TERM will commence in 








WANTED FOR ADOPTION, boy 


Y. M.C. A. Building, Torente, Ont. 


Charles Potter 


Gptician on Monday, April &rd, 1905. 
Splendid opportunities are opening up for young 
85 Yonge St. menand young wemen, A course with us will enabie 


you to take advantage of them. Write for free par- 
TORONTO ticulars. G. E, WIGGINS, W. BROOKs, 
C. B. PETRY, Vice-Prin, Prin. 


Proprietor 








NO WORK 


$3 50) Equal to that of our School — The 
e 


~ Patt Glial 
m pee GEC 





. ™~ 


OF TORONTO 


» Scotch — 
ee for the young man or woman who 
fast colors wishes to win best success in life. Be- 
perfect fittiag gin any time. Catalogue free. Address 











h) I} Shirt Waists W. 8. SHAW, Principal. 
f ) | to your order. : 
) 3.50 |S Margaret’s College 
ERT 11 \\ | Torente. 
py SECTS | sage ute Dt ig 





Samples sent. resent European ry are sn a BS 
Mackay |“ 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. . 
101 Yonge St.—Phone M. 5266. Mus. Groncs Dickson, Lady Princip 


; 
oe ak, 





Hlustrated Lecture 


—_— 








“A Woman's Experience in the Japanese Army,” 


Can’t we show you some of 
our fine imported Tooth, 
Nail, Hair and Cloth 
Brushes? 


W. J. A. & H. CARNAHAN 
Dispensing Chemiste 


by 
Anita Newcomb McGee, M.D. 


Association Hall, Friday, March 24, 


| Tickets 25c.—For sale at Tyrrell’s. 


Cariton and Church. Tel, Main 2196 
Branch Bast Toronto. Tel. Beach 18, 


First showing of Spring Goods. 





We are in receipt of our first ship- 








London shops are making even greater efforts this Spring 
than last, to secure something new and fresh in waistcoating 
The fancy waistcoat has such a vogue at present that th 
fashionable “West Ender” seldom wears the waistcoat t 
match the suit-—London Fashions. 


Waistcoats in stock and to order. for 
morning, afternoon and evening wear 


Prices of Waistcoats in stock .......... $2.50 to $ 4.50 
Prices of Waistcoats to order .........-. ---- 6.00 to 10.50 


ment of Light and Colored Vests for 
spring. Neat designs in silks, cashmeres 
and crash effects. A full range of pat- 
terns and sizes now to choose from. 

| Our Shirt Department is complete 
| with al! the new designs, in English 
| Shirts, which is infinitely broader in 
scope and of a higher character than any 


line of similar-priced shirts to be seen 


elsewhere, 
| We respectfully invite your early in- 
spection of our lines. 
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Crapter I, 


OR many years the incident re- 
mained a dark and_ haunting 
problem, It concealed a tragedy 
—of so much we all in the end 
felt sure, but we knew nothing, 
If the tragedy were a crime, we 

had no clue to the motive; if an acci- 
dent, we could discover no trace of its 
occurrence. The police failed to solve 
the mystery and we did not rest content 
with the inquiries of the police. Every 
possible kind of investigation was prac- 
tised without thought of the noney 
spent, for a great interest was involv-d, 
nothing less in a word than the revo'u- 
tion of an entire industry. But no hiut 
of a solution was obtained, and it was 
the merest chance which, after the affair 
had been almost forgotten, disclosed 
some part of the truth to me. 

But however mysterious the end was 
to prove, the beginning was common- 
place- enough. One morning in June 
while I was sitting in my chambers in 
Gray’s Inn thinking over a series of lec- 
tures which I was to deliver next term 
upon the wanderings of Odysseus, my 
servant entered with a card and a letter, 
and I read for the first time the name 
of Reuben Clinch. There was an ad 
dress upon the card: “Ballarat, Aus 
tralia.” 

I turned to the letter, which was ad 
dressed to me in a handwriting vaguely 
familiar, and tore open the envelope. It 
was a letter of introduction written by 
a professor at Melbourne University 
who had been an acquaintance of mine 
twenty years before when we were both 
undergraduates at Balliol. I had never 
liked him then; I liked him less now 
for thrusting in upon my seclusion. To 
speak the truth, I was rather annoyed. 
The ietter described the Australian as 
a young man of great scientific attain- 
ments, and I felt that there could be no 
possible sympathy between such a man 
and myself. However, I could hardly 
refuse to see my visitor, and with a sigh 
for my wasted morning I turned from 
my Homer and said, “Show Mr. Clinch 
in.” 

A young man about twenty-six ydars 
of age walked into the room, and at 
once I could not but grudgingly admit 
to myself that I was more favorably im- 
pressed than I had thought to be. Mr 
Clinch was tall and long of limb. He 
was dark in hair and complexion and 
wore a little black moustache which did 
not take away from the singular keen- 
ness of his appearance. His face was 
not handsome so much as _ significant 
There was power and ability in every 
line of it; the features were sharp and 
extremely mobile and his eyes very 
steady. 

“T am afraid, Professor Royle, that | 
am interrupting you,” he said as he took 
my hand. 

“Well, Mr. Clinch, the morning is for 
work, is it not?” I said a little ungra- 
ciously, I am afraid. I saw a look of 
anxiety and disappointment come, into 
his eyes, and T hastened to add? “But 1 
am none the less very glad to see you.” 

I motioned him to a chair near the 
open window and he sat down in it. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he said with a 
smile, “for I know no one at all in Lon- 
don, or, indeed, in England, and the let- 
ter of introduction which I have 
brought to you is the only letter of the 
kind which I possess.” 

“Then this is your first visit?” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, still looking at me 
with a great earnestness. 

I felt that he was speculating upon my 
willingness and my ability to serve him, 
and somehow I was impelled to say to 
him: 

*““Well, I must see what I can do for 
you. ‘I go very little into the world my- 
self, but I can make you an honorary 
member of my club and I can give you 
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some letters to people who will be more 
able to help you to enjoy yourself than 
I am myself.” 

Reuben Clinch smiled. The smile 
was supercilious, the flash of his eyes 
almost contemptuous.. There was sud- 
denly revealed to me a nature masterful 
and rather intolerant. But in a moment 
the contempt had gone, and he was lean- 
ing forward with his hands upon his 
knees as thoygh concentrating his mind 
upon persuading me to serve his turn. 

“I did not come here to enjoy my- 
self,” he said quietly. “Will you let me 
tell you what you can do for me?” 

“Certainly,” [ replied, sitting back with 
resignation in my study chair, 

Clinch looked out into the garden for 
a few seconds, his eyes resting upon the 
great leafy trees and the green lawns 


splashed with sunlight beneath their 
shade, 
“It is quiet here,” he said. “A very 


pleasant place for a man to work in,” 
and then he turned his eyes to me and 
said quietly, “I have made a great dis- 
covery.” 

My heart sank at the words. I should 
have to listen to the story of his discov- 
ery. Meanwhile my Homer was waiting 
for me upon the desk at my side. 

“It is of a scientific kind, I presume?” 
I said wearily, 


“ ” 

Yes. 

“I am not well versed in scientific 
matters,” I protested, “but I can give 


you some letters to scientific men of em- 
inence who will be a help to you.” 

Reuben Clinch smiled again. 

“Thank you, professor. but I am satis- 
fied with the results of my investiga 
tions. My discovery is of a practical 
kind. The help I want is on the com- 
mercial side.” 

“Then,” T hastened to interrupt, “TI 
shall be still more useless to you.” 

“Are you sure?” he asked earnestly. 
“Hear me first before you answer.” He 
leaned forward impressively. “I have 
discovered how to fix the oil in wool.” 

“T assure yo. that this is all Greek to 
me.” T replied, 

“No.” he persisted. “Tf it were that 
it would be clear as daylight to you, pro- 
fessor. Let us say that it is to you what 
Greek would be to me.” 

Tt was a neatly-turned compliment, no 
doubt. T am not more sensible to such 
things than other men, but one could 
not but be pleased to know that one had 
a reputation even in Australia. The 
smile, too. with which the compliment 
was expressed was undoubtedly winni> 

“Well. tell me about your di : 
T said. 

And he heoan. Frankly, the man was 
wonderful. He had enthusiasm, he had 
confidence. and he was determined that 
I should listen and understand. It an- 
peared that the difficultv of fixing the 
oil in wool had been the one obstacle 
in the woollen industry: that experts had 
been at work upon overcoming it, in 
vain. for many years. Now he, using 
the observations which he had made in 
the practical work of a-~sheep fartn 
as a basis for his scientific experiments 
had discovered the great secret. The 
dveing of cloth would be simplified. the 
processes, the machinery of the York- 
shire factories, would be superseded. the 
whole industry would he revolutionized 
Colossal fortunes would he made, and 
prices would he lowered for the public 
T seemed to be listening to a great com- 
mercial epic. The man was magnetic. 
He made me see the discovery in the 
great, wide aspect in which it appealed 
to him. Tt was a great romance which 
he unfolded, a romance which began 
with a boy tending sheep on an upland 
farm of Australia, and was to end in the 
multiplication of factories and the cap- 
ture of the entire world’s trade in this 
industry for Eneland. 

He stopped and said abruptly: “Now 
what I want you to do for me if you 
can, is to give me a strong introduction 
to a man of capital engaged in the wool 
trade.” 

It was astonishing with what confid 
ence Reuben Clinch made his unlikely 
request. It was still more astonishing, | 
think, that I was actually able to comply 
with it. Fortune was once more siding 
with the masterful, for one of my few 
friends was a prosperous wool merchant 
in the City of London, Mr. Ralph 
Speedy. I knew little of the commercial 
side of Speedy’s life, but 1 was aware 
that he held a high reputation and that 
his opinion was held of value in his 
trade. My friendship with him was due 
to another aspect of his character, He 
was a man with a great reverence for 
the classics, though with little know 
ledge. He would quote Horace upon oc 
casion without, jt is true, either accur- 
acy OF appositeness, but with an amiable 
diffidence which quite prevented criti 
cism. And, above all, he had a perfect 
ly genuine deference for those more for 
tunate people who are really scholars 
and learned men, It seemed to me al 
ways that he had an instinct which en 
abled him to distinguish between the 
true scholar and the charlatan. Cer 
tainly he had always manifested towards 
me a respect for classical knowledge, 
which is nowadays much too rare for 
the welfare of the country. 

“Yes,” I said doubtfully, looking at 
Reuben Clinch, “] could give you such 
an introduction, But it will be better, 
perhaps, if I first see the man 1 am 
thinking of.” 

A shade of disappointment darkened 
upon my visitor’s face. 

“You will not forget?” 
iously. 

“No,” I replied, 


he said anx 


“And if I do, I think 


} you will probably call and remind me 


Mr. Clinch laughed, wrote his address 
upon a card, and went away. I turned 
back to my Homer and very quickly for 
got all about Clinch and his famous dis 
covery. 

In the afternoon, however, as I was 
taking my daily walk he recurred to my 
mind. I wondered at the strange spell 
he had cast upon me. I laughed at my 
momentary Obsession as at some foolish 
hallucination. He was probably an im 
postor, a quack, And lo! all the time I 
was unconsciously walking, not to my 
usual haunt on an afternoon, the room 
of the British Academy, but down 
Cheapside towards the city. I woke to 








the direction of my walk when I was 


only a few yards from my friend 
Speedy’s office. Since I was so near I 
might as well go in. 

“What,” said my friend genially as I 
entered his office, “you have deserted 
Parnassus and the streams of Helicon? 
Sit down.” 

I told Speedy the story of my visitor 
and of his discovery. Speedy shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed. 

“An impostor,” said he. 

It was my own thought, but now that 
it was expressed by another man I no 
longer felt so sure of it. Something of 
the glamor which Clinch had thrown 
over his subject came back to me. 

“It would be a great discovery?” I 
asked. “A method of fixing the oil in 
wool would produce this startling revo- 
lution in the industry?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Speedy. “But ev- 
erybody has had a shot at it. None has 
succeeded. It is a secret which will 
never be discovered.” 

“It might be worth while seeing the 
man,” I suggested. “I confess that he 
impressed me.” ‘ 

Speedy looked at me with surprise. It 
was no doubt as strange to him as it 
was to me that I should be in any way 
interested in the subject. 

“Oh,” he said abruptly, “let’s go and 
see him now,” and he took up his hat 
and placed it on his head. 

Clinch -had taken rooms in Duke 
street, St. James’, and thither we drove. 
We found him in. 

“TI have brought Mr. Speedy to see 
you,” I said. 

Clinch’s face flushed with pleasure and 
he shook me warmly by the hand. 
“That’s very kind of you, professor,” he 
said. “I did not expect it. I understood 
quite clearly this morning that you did 
not want to see me at all. I was pre- 


pared to hear nothing further from 
you.” Then he turned to my friend and 
bowed. 


“Mr. Speedy’s name is, of course, very 
well known to me. I could not hope for 
better assistance.” 

Speedy did not respond with any 
warmth to this greeting. 

“I promise no assistance,” he said 
coldly. “You must first prove to me the 
genuineness of your discovery.” 

“Of course,” said Clinch. 

He placed chairs and we sat down. 
Then he went to a cupboard and took 
out two small bundles of wool. These 
he brought across the room to us. 

“Here is the natural wool,’ he said, 
holding out one of the bundles. 

Speedy took it and examined it, and 
laid it aside. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Clinch handed him the second bundle. 

“Here is wool from the same clip after 
my treatment.” 

Speedy took the second bundle and 
bent his head closely over it. I saw his 
face change from its indifference. He 
fingered the wool and examined it in 
every part. That he was interested was 
clear enough, but what he actually 
thought—that was another matter. His 
face gave us no clue and_ he did not 
speak. We waited upon his decision in 
a great suspense. I say we, for, indeed, 
I believe that I was more excited than 
Reuben Clinch. 

At last Speedy ptt the bundie dowm. 

“Yes,” he said gravely, “this is genu 
ine.” 

He went to the window and _ stood 
looking out upon the street. I had no 
doubt that the same dream whieh had 
been mine this morning was his now. 
I did not move, neither did Reuben 
Clinch; but I looked at Clinch. He was 
now quite calm. Speedy’s statement was 
no more than he had expected. He was 
sitting quietly, unconcernedly, in a chair, 
his whole attitude that of a man who 
knows he is right. 

Speedy turned back from the window. 

“Still, I make no promises,” he said 
“T make you a proposition, however. I 
have a house in the country. Will you 
come down with me on Friday? I will 
then place in your hands some wool. I 
will provide you with whatever chemical 
products you require or you can bring 
what you require yourself. I am _ not 
asking you to disclose your secret. | 
will give you an empty room which you 
can lock if yau like on the inside, but 
you must there fix the oil in the wool | 
give you.” 

Clinch bowed. 

“T accept the test with pleasure.” 

“Very well, then; we catch the 4.30 
train from Waterloo to Dorking on Fri 
day afternoon.” Speedy turned to me 
“Will you come, too, or will it bore 
you?” 

“No,” I answered eagerly, “I shall be 
very glad.” 


Cuapter II. 


The experiment was entirely success 
ful. It was conducted under the strict 
est surveillance. Clinch himself insisted 
on being searched before he entered his 
room. And when the finished wool was 
produced the last of Speedy’s distrust 
vanished forever. We all three traveled 
up to London together on Monday 
morning, and I very well remember 
Speedy looking out through the windows 
upon the Surrey woods and seeing no 
thing whatever of the foliage as we 
passed. He was a stoutly-built, strong 
man, in face and figure an impersona 
tion of common sense. But on_ this 
morning his eyes were alight. Clinch 
had thrown his spell upon him, too 

“There’s a colossal fortune in this,” 
he said. “Oh, not merely for us, but for 
all Yorkshire—for England. We shall 
so simplify and economize in the cost 
of production that not a country will be 
able to compete. We shall hold a 
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monopoly—a monopoly in cloth!” 

In his ears, too, the great commercial 
epic was sounding loud. 

“Think what that means!” he ex- 
claimed. “Think what it means! I 
don’t think it wise to go for a patent. 
Keep your secret, Clinch. There’s no 
fear that anyone else will hit upon it. 
We must get Bradford to come in. Oh, 
it can be done. There will be opposi- 
tion, of course, but we will break that 
down. Meanwhile, I'll finance you.” 

Speedy was quick to act once he had 
made up his prudent mind. A house 
was taken furnished near to the Marble 
Arch and overlooking Hyde Park. it 
was a good house and well furnished. 
“We must do the thing well,” said 
Speedy. “No parsimony and _ no fire- 
works.” Servants were engaged, an ex- 
cellent cook—upon that point Speedy 
laid the greatest stress—a butler, and a 
footman. Within a fortnight of the visit 
to Dorking, Clinch was installed, and 
that notable series of dinner parties be- 
gan which was to prelude the revolution 
in the woollen industry. 

I was present at the first, which was 
also the smallest. There were only six 
seated along the dinner table, three lead- | 
ing Yorkshire manufacturers, Speedy,.; 
Clinch, and myself. I can see that party | 
now, even after this lapse of time. The 
big dining-room with its polished ma 
hogany, its dark hangings, its air of 
comfort; the round table with its de- | 
canters and silver; and Pratt, the burly, | 
shrewd Yorkshireman, leaning across 
the table with his cigar tilted upwards | 
from the corner of his mouth. He had | 
one hand upon the sample of wool. 1 | 
remember what a contrast he made to 
Clinch, who sat opposite to him, with | 
his pale face, dark eyes, and rather su- 
percilious air. 

“Who knows how the thing’s done?” 
asked Pratt. “How many are in the | 
secret?” 

“Only, myself,” answered Clinch. 

“Let’s see, said Pratt. He looked to- 
wards me and looked away again. “You? 
No. You don’t. But, Speedy, what of 
you, eh?” 

“IT only know the secret,’ Clinch re- 
peated. “I will explain to you now 
three-quarters of the process. The other 
quarter I keep to myself until you coine 
into the scheme.” 

‘Thats fair,’ said Pratt. 

“I will confess to you that the three 
quarters will be of no help to any man 
who does not know the rest.” 

It seemed to me a dangerous plan. 
But I looked at Clinch. He had no 
hesitation, no fear. He leaned back in 


his chair perfectly secure that no one of | 


his hearers would penetrate his secret. 
He explained the process while those 
about listened keenly to every word—he 
explained it with a deliberation which 
was almost careless. 
not But I 


understand a word. under- 


stood from the faces of the others about | 


the dinner table that the scheme was be- 
ing comprehended and thought good. 
Clinch stopped. 

“Another word, and the cat's out of 
the bag,” he said. “I stop here, gentle- 
men.” 

“Very well,” said Pratt. He had let 
his cigar go out. He threw it into the 





grate and lighted another. “I speak for 
myself,” he went on. “The thing’s good 
enough for me, I'm in, Speedy.” 
Pratt's opinion carried weight, and his 
two companions followed him. 
This dinner took place in July. 
summer holidays were coming on, and | 
think only one more such party took 
place before the early autumn. I am not 
quite sure, for I left London myself and 
traveled to Greece in order to follow by 
sea and land the actual wanderings of 
Ulysses. The hot weather gave me 
fever. I was delayed in my undertaking 
and I only returned to town early in No 


vember, just in time to deliver the first | 


of my lectures. It was in the second 
week of that month that I was again 


present at a dinner party in the house } 


by the Marble Arch. 

As I entered the room I saw that in 
Speedy’s charge the scheme had moved. 
There were quite twenty people present, 
many of them, so far as I could gather 
from the conversation which went on 
about me, the smaller Bradford manu- 
facturers. Speedy sat next to me and 
I asked him how things were going. 

“Finely,” he replied. “We are going 
to make a great combination. ‘The pub- 
lic announcement will be made in less 
than a month. You see,” and he looked 
round the table, “we have already come 
to the smaller fry. They must come in 
or be crushed out of the trade alto 
gether.” 

The dinner was in most respects a 
copy of those which had gone before 
The samples of wool were sent round 
and examined. Some portion of the pro 
cess was explained and questions were 
invited by Clinch. One difference I not 
iced. There seemed more anxiety on 
the part of the questioners to know 
what would be the actual cost of the al 
terations they would have immediately 
to make in their businesses and factories 
than to estimates of the subsequent pro 
fits which would follow when the process 
was in use 

“They seem to be niggiing,” I said to 
Speedy. 

“They are the small men, you see,” 
said Speedy. 

The party broke up rather late. It 
was past twelve when Speedy and |, 
who had remained to the last, took our 
leave of Clinch. He came through the 
hall to the door with us’ and glanced up 
at the clock as he passed it 

“I won't ask you to stay on to-night,” 
he said. “Good-by.” 

That was the last I was ever to see 
of Clinch. No; Il am wrong. The night 
was mild and Speedy walked with me a 
little of my way along Oxford street 
We had gone perhaps a quarter of 
mile when a man came up behind us, 
passed us, and walked quickly on ahead 
He was evidently wearing evening dress 
and a light overcoat above it. I clutched 
Speedy by the arm 

“Surely that’s Clinch” I said 

“Is it? Where?” 

1 pointed out the man, who was now 
some distance in front. I had not seen 
anything of his face, so that I was not 
certain, 

“It looks like him, certainly,” 
Speedy. “But one can’t be certain 
how, it’s no business of ours.” 

At the next corner he jumped into a 
hansom and drove back westwards to 


said 


Any 


I, of course, could| “Keep a look-out on your side, Royle,” | 


The | 





his home. I got into an omnibus and 
jolted along to Gray’s Inn. Thither, 
three mornings later, Speedy came to 
me. He was terribly agitated. He re- 
fused to sit down, and paced the room 
in the greatest distress. 

“What do you think?” he exclaimed. 
“Clinch has disappeared.” 

1 started up from my chair. 

“Disappeared ?” 

“Yes, vanished completely. There’s 

not a trace of him, not a clue to his 
whereabouts—nothing; absolutely noth- | 
ing !” 
At once just for a second my old sus- 
picion flashed across my mind. “Was 
Clinch an impostor?” 1 asked myself, 
and | only asked the question to dismiss 
nu. 1 did not utter it aloud. 

“When did he disappear?” I said. 

“Three nights ago. You remember | 
we dined at the house.” 

I uttered a cry. 

“It was he, then, who passed us_ in} 
Oxford street.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Speedy. 
butler told me that he left the house 
immediately after he was free of us 
Why didn’t we stop him?” He dropped 
into a chair—the very chair in which 
Clinch had sat in the early summer 
when he paid me his first visit. 

“Oh, why didn’t we stop him?” he re- 
peated. He was wringing his hands like 
a woman in distress. 

“You know why we didn’t stop him,” 
I replied. 

Speedy lifted his head and answered, | 
Yes.” } 

“Are you sure there was no love af- 
fair?” 

Speedy knitted his forehead over that | 


“The 





problem, and then he cried out in de- 
spair, “I don’t know. I know nothing. 
Clinch was secret about himself. He 


never opened out, did he?” 

“No,” I replied. “But there might be 
letters in the house.” 

“There’s nothing; absolutely nothing! 
I have been at the house all the morn- 
ing. Not one of the servants knows a 
thing. There’s not the merest scrap of 
writing that will give us any help.” 

“When did you first hear that he had | 
disappeared?” I asked. 

“Two days ago. That’s the fatal | 
thing. I have lost two days, and if | 
it’s ” he paused for a second as 
though he feared to speak the words 
| even to himself—‘if it’s foul play the 
loss of those two days may just stop us 
from ever finding him. Let’s get into a 
hansom.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


into my overcoat, and hurried me out 
of the room. We went down into the 
| Gray’s Inn road and hailed a hansom. 

| “Scotland Yard,” cried Speedy, “and 
|} as quick as you can.” He was in a 
fever. 


he said, “while I talk to you. I'll look 
out on mine. One of us might see him. 
Not much, hope, but we mustn't miss a 
| chance. You see there has been some 
sort of an affair, I] know. Who she is, 


lar one, I don’t know. But Clinch has 
|} gone away before, only he has never 
stayed away. 
he has come back again. That's why I 
have lost two days. I thought he would 
come back until this .norning.” 

“He may have eloped,” I suggested as 
the cab turned down Chancery Lane. 
| “I have thought of that. But would 
he?” exclaimed Speedy. “Would he, 


| . . 
| him? I don’t know. 


| men—you never know. 

of something else.” 
“Of what?” 
“Of one of 


But I am afraid 


those queer, accidental 


| he is coming into his kingdom. I have 
a story in my mind. 
lishman who lived for fifteen years in 
Tibet as a 
work, mapping, exploring, and the rest. 
| No one in ‘Tibet suspected. He lived 
| the life, spoke the tongue, and no one 
knew. Not a cheerful life, eh? Quite 
cut off from his friends or anyone of his 
race. 
was done, and back he came to India 
with his maps and notes and his figures, 
and all kinds of honors and rewards 
waiting for him. And he was murdered 
and all his 


frontier maps 





in Clinch’s case. Here he was, with suc- 
and he may have been murdered for the 
handful of coins he had in his pocket.” 

I had never seen Speedy so moved. I 
would not have believed it possible that 
he could have been so moved by the loss 
of anyone who was not very dear to 
him. But Clinch had thrown his spell 
upon both of us. 

“Here we are,” 
cab stopped. 





Speedy cried as the 


We told our story to the inspector, | 


and as he listened I noticed that a 
smile of amusement struggled into his 
impassive face 

“Oh, I know what you are thinking,” 
j said Speedy. “You are thinking that 
Clinch has fooled us, that he is an im 
postor and has done a bolt. But that’s 
not true. 
| talking about. His process was perfectly 
genuine. He must have made a huge 
fortune if he had stayed here.” 

Che inspector's became 
again 

“Then the looks bad,” he said 
“Three nights ago he left the house, you 


Tace grave 


case 
say? 

He took every detail which we could 
give him down in a book, and as_ he 


they were. The house in the Bayswater 
road was searched from floor to ceiling 








| heard, or hearing, 
| doubted, 


| 
| 
He put his hat on his head, helped me 
| 
| 
| 


} 


what she is, whether she is any particu- | 


He has disappeared, only | 


wiih all this colossal future waiting for 
These quiet, secret | 


things which strike a man down just as | 
There was an Eng- | 


Tibetan, doing Government | 


Well, after fifteen years his work | 


by some robbers just inside the Indian | 
destroyed. | 
Chat’s the kind of thing I am afraid of | 


cess just within the grasp of his fingers, | 


I know very well what I am! 


wrote them down I realized how meagre | 








My Offer to 
Kidney Sufferers 


1 will give you a full dollar’s worth of my 
remedy free to try without cost or 
deposit or promise to pay. 





I could not make this offer—a full dol- 
lar’s worth free—if mine were an ordin- 
ary kidney remedy. It is not. It treats 
not the kidneys themselves, but the 
nerves that control them. The cause of 
kidney trouble lies ALWAYS in these 
nerves. The only way to cure kidney 
trouble is by strengthening and vitalizing 
and restoring these kidney nerves. That 
is exactly what my remedy—Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative—does. Therefore I can make 
this offer with the certain knowledge that 
every kidney sufferer who makes this 
trial will be helped. 

When I say “nerves,” I do not mean 
the ordinary nerves of feeling, thought, 
action. I mean the automatic nerves, 


which, night and day, unguided and un- 


seen, control and actuate and operate ev- 
ery vital process of life. These are the 
master nerves. The kidneys are their 
slaves. Your mind cannot control them. 
Your will cannot sway them. Yet when 
they are strong, you are well; when they 
are not, you weaken and die. 

I have written a book on the Kidneys 
which will be sent when you write. This 
book explains fully and clearly how these 
tiny, tender “inside’’ nerves control not 
only the kidneys, but each of the other 
vital organs. 

il have made my offer that strangers to 
my remedy may know. It is not in- 
tended for or open to those who have 
used my remedy. They need no further 
evidence. But to those who have not 
may have delayed or 
I say, “‘simply write and ask.” 
I will send you an order for which your 
druggist will hand you a full dollar bottle 
—and he will send the bill to me. There 
are no conditions—no requirements—sim- 
ply write me to-day. 


For a free order for 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
a full dollar bottle you , i 


Book 2 on the Heart. 


must address Dr. Book 3 on the Kidneys. 
oop, Box 99, Book 4 for Women, 
Racine, Wis. - State Book 5 for Men. 


which book you want. Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases are often cured by a single 
bottle. For sale at forty thousand drug 
stores. 


Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative 




















Laces Cleaned 


Old family lace, 
Duchesse, old point or 
Brussels laces do not 
lose their refined char- 
acter or softness if we 
clean them. We’ve a 
way of tinting laces to 
harmonize with certain 
dress fabrics. 

Surprise your friends 
with your “new” silk 
Shawl. Let us dye the 
old one. 









Write for particulars, 


R. Parker & Co, 


Deyers and Cleaners 
Toronto 

Head Office and Works 

787-79: Yonge St. 


Women’s 
Shoe 


Styles 


Our new Spring Shoes are now 
ready for lookers or buyers. 


We've never shown such an as- 
sortment of Women’s Shoes in 
snappy and stuuming styles as we 
greet you with this season 


Some of the new lasts are point- 
ed—not too much so—they’re just 
right. 


French or Cuban heels—some 
Blucher cut, button or lace, Vici 
Kid, Patent Colt, Tan Calf, and 
Chocolate Vici 


We have Shoes to fit every wo- 
man’s feet, fancy and purse— 


$3 all along the line up to $5 


H. &C. BLACHFORD 


114 Yonge Street 





PARTICULAR PEOPLE LIKE 


Bluw tiblen 


| because it is tightly sealed in lead packets, 
kinds of places like ordinary bulk teas. 


not lying about in all 


Blue Ribbon is 


carefully watched from plantation to home, 
and pleases all, 


Only one BEST TEA. 





Blue Ribbon’'s It. 
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“PURELY VEGETABLE’ 
Look out for these “purely > 


table’’ medicines. Aconite, 

donna, Digitalis, Morphine, Strych- 
nine—all violent poisons—are 
vegetable. You see the term means 


nothing, as regards safety. 


Mls 


or Fruit Liver Tablets 
Apples, ——_. figs and prunes 


make them. The juices are com- 
bined by our secret process, which 
intensifies their medicinal action, 
and pressed into tablets. These are 
“* FRUZT-A-TIVES ” — nature’s 
tonic and laxative—the onl 
certain cure for Indigestion, Head- 
aches, Constipation Liver and 
Kidney Troubles. 

They look like fruit—taste like 
fruit—smell like fruit—ARE fruit. 
gec.a box. At druggists everywhere, 
FRUITATIVES, Limited, OTTAWA. 





OSTEOPATHIC 
DIRECTORY 


The following is a complete list of fully 
accredited graduates in Osteopathy prac- 


ticing in the city, excepting only such as | 


may be identified in any way with those 


CLAIMING to be Osteopaths who hold Cor- | 


RESPONDENCE diplomas. By fully accredited 
osteopaths is meant those who have grad- 
uated from fully equipped and regularly 
inspected colleges of osteopathy whose 


course calls for actual attendance at | 


lectures forat least four termsof five months 
each. 


Rost. B. HENDERSON, 
48 Canada Life Bldg 
King St. West 


HERBERT C, JAQUITH, 
Contederation Life Bidg. 


J. S. Back, 
704 Temple Bldg. 


J. ARTHUR E. REEsoR, 
Confederation Life Bldg. 


Mrs. ADALYN K, PIGOTT, 
26 Homewood Ave. 
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and 


Mooney 
did it 


The Mooney bakery has 





doubled in size in the first 
year The bakers are 
working night and day, the 


railroads are running extra 

















trains, the grocery stores are 
busy as bees, and the whole 
nation is cracker-hungry— 
all because of 
Mooney’s 
Perfection 
Cream Sodas 


SS SERA AW 


SSSSSSS + 


Wholesale from Geo. | Foy loro 


Retail from Micuizt & Co 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Preston Springs, Ont. 





The popular Health Resort and Mineral 
rings under new management. Reno- 
ated throughout. Excellent cuisine, 


J. W. HIRST & SONS, Props. 


Late of the F liott House Toronto- 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





We waited with a lingering hope for a 
month, for two months, for three. The 
police could discover nothing. Clinch 
had disappeared. He carried with him 
his secret. No one knew the last pro- 
cess by which the wool oil was fixed. 
The house by the Marble Arch was 
given up and the great monopoly of 
cloth became once more a dream. 

Speculation was rife as to the reason 
of Clinch’s disappearance. The view 
which gained most adherents held that 
he had been lured on that night of his 
last dinner into some foul den and then 
murdered for what he had upon his per- 
son. But thirteen years later I chanced 
upon the truth. 

I was crossing Westminster Bridge 
one .wovember evening about six o’clock 
on my way to Waterloo Station. It was 
an evening of fog, although the fog was 
not dense. As I passed beneath a lamp- 
post there came out of the fog towards 
me a face which I seemed dimly to re- 
cognize. I hesitated as one will do when 
he is uncertain whether to stop or not 
The man whom I recognized but could 
not identify hesitated, too. He looked 
at me with a puzzled glance as though 
he were searching his memory for my 
name. Then he passed on. I walked 
slowly on my way for a few paces, try 
| ing to recollect where I had seen his 
face. I stopped again automatically and 
looked back. I saw that the man had 
stopped, too, just as I had, and was 
looking after me as I was looking after | 
| him I turned and walked towards } 
him. Slowly, it seemed to me reluctant 
ly, he in his turn came towards me. As 
we met he touched his hat. 
| “I seem to know your face,” I said. | 
| “Yes, sir,” he replied. “You are Pro- | 
| fessor Royle. I was butler to poor Mr. } 


Clinch over there at the Marble Arch.” | 
| At once I remembered. The story had 
| grown rather dead to me by this time, 
| but the butler’s words revived it viv- 
| idly. 
| “Yes,” I said. “That was a sad af 
| fair.’ 

| The butler nodded his head. 

| “Yes, sir,” and he added, “you were 
| dining at the house on the night when 
| Mr. Clinch was murdered.” 

| “Murdered?” 1 exclaimed. “Are you 
ae 
| sure of that? He disappeared. That's 
| all we know.” 

| “Oh yes, sir, he was murdered,” the 
| butler persisted. “I know very well.” 
| Then he looked around him. “It’s so 
very long since, sir. that I'll tell you how 
|I know. That evening as the gentlemen 
| were leaving I helped two of them on 
| with their coats. They took no notice 
lof me; they were thinking of other 
| things. I heard one say, ‘This means 
| ruin to us, you know,’ and I heard the 
| other reply, ‘It would mean ruin, bat it 
| will never come off. You'll see.” J 
| didn’t take much notice of the words at | 
| the time, sir, but I remembered them 
| afterwards 1 remembered, too, that 
hey w 





re spoken with a great deal of 





Sut why on earth didn’t you come 
| forward and say this at the time?” I 
lrasked. The man shuffled his feet on the 


I didn't remember the} 
|} names of the gentlemen. I didn’t see 

what good it would do, Mr. Clinch hav- 
jing gone, and—and—well, I told my wife 
pout it and = she ‘Hold your 





| tongue. It won't do you any good to 
| be mixed up in * And upon that the | 
| butler touched his hat again and disap- | 


nto the fog 


| pe ired 
| I remembered 1 


w that the party was | 

I recollected how 
run on the cost of 
it upon the re | 


| one of the small men 
the conversation had 
the alterations cons 





voiution of the trade once the process } 
| was adopted. Yes, undoubtedly here was | 
| the clue, discovered years too} 





‘fr was committetl | 





| ern times that a court of justice has lis 


| daggers of a band of assassins—the “In 


| he was*seated in a cabin of the Melr 


Famous Informers. 
¢¢ HERE is honor among 


thieves, my lord,” a barris- 

ter once remarked, in the 

course of some proceedings 

at the Central Criminal 
Court to Baron Bramwell. 

The Baron looked at him severely. 

“There is gold in sea-water,” he said; 
“but it cannot be extracted in profitable 
quantities. Go on, sir.” 

“IT have never myself found honor 
among thieves in sufficient quantity to 
prevent their victimizing their associates 
when the slightest advantage was to be 
gained,” said Mr. Montagu Williams, 
and the records of Scotland Yard afford 
startling evidence to the fact. 

Sooner or later the criminals who 
work together are betrayed by one of 
the gang. Peace, the burglar and mur- 
derer, declared that he ascribed his long 
immunity from capture to the fact that 
he never had a partner, and never con- 
fided in anyone. 

“No one could inform against me,’ 
he explained. “I took care never to give 
anyone the chance. I know too well 
how a man comes off who has a rope 
round his neck, and a friend at the 
other end of it. He pulls it some day.” 

Chere have been innumerable instan- 
ces of the fact. The informer has 
played a remarkable part in famous 
trials. 

The most infamous informer of mod 


tened to giving evidence against his as- 
sociates was the notorious James Carey, 
the planner of the Phoenix Park murd 


endish and Mr. Burke fell beneath the 


vincibles,” organized by Carey himself 

Though the murder took place ir 
broad daylight in a public park, and a 
a spot even within sight of the Vice 
regal Lodge, the murderers succeeded 
in escaping unobserved in a trap that 
was waiting for them, driven by a trusty 
confederate known as “Skin the Goat.” 
Some months later the perpetrators were 
arrested, and lodged in prison, on sus- 
picion of various offences, and Carey 
found himself in prison with them. But 
the evidence to bring the murder home 


ers in 1883, when Lord Frederick Cav- | 








to the guilty men was weak, and the 
police adopted a little ruse to induce 
Carey to turn informer. He was led to 


| believe that in the cell next to him one 


of the most active of the gang was con- 
fined, and, as Carey sat, solitary and 
brooding, in his cell, he heard one day a 
large number of visitors to his neighbor. 
There seemed to be a vast amount of 
bustle and excitement next door, and 
Larey could only conclude that it was 
occasioned by one thing. His neighbor 
must be giving information! 

The idea goaded Carey to a frenzy of 
fear. He resolved to tell all he knew 
himself, and so turned informer. The 
only person in the next cell to him was 
a police officer, and the visitors to him, 
who, in Carey’s affrighted ears, seemed 
magistrates and Government officials, 
were really detectives playing a part 
Carey sent five of his associates to the 
galiows, two to penal servitude for life, | 
and others to various terms of impris 
onment. 

Carey, having done his work, was |} 
smuggled out of the country by the 
police, and tled for safety abroad. He 
was tracked and shot by O'Donnell, as | 








Se 





steamer at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, | 


| four months later 


Few people who were in the Central 
Criminal Court on May 21, 1896, whe: 
the two scoundrels, Milsom and Fowler, 
stood in the dock, charged with the mur 
der of Mr. Smith at Muswell Hill, will 
ever forget the scene that occurred whet 
Fowler tried to strangle Milsom, on dis 








1 had been planned 
ce from Clinch’s depar- | 














tut 1S¢ remains, and will | 
re his is clear, the 
| gr \ h was to help | 
| England was stopped by crime, and | 
| the crime was committed by one of the 

smaller men who was likely to go under 





the process of change 
(The End.) 
————— o ~» 


Progress of Winnipeg, Man. 


of Winnipeg, Man., gives 


for the last e year 

































1900, $1,441,863; 1901, $1,708, 
$2,408,125; 1903, $5,089, $00 ; | 
gures for other | 
follow Toronto 
$3,646,484; Ham 
Paul, $3,712,343 
$6,638 
apolis 
Phila 
44.724 
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Their pay is shockingly sma | 
some of our public officials,” said the | 
broad-minded man “Ves, answered 
the ; “but it averages up. Some of 
he public officials are shockingly small 


? 
for their pay.” 


| tion respectin 


report of the Inspector | 


of the enormous progress | 


The value of the new} 


covering that he had sought to save -hi 
own neck by giving the police informa 
g his companion’s part in } 


» men were placed in th 


When the tw 
| 
seemed to penetrate the brain of th 
great, hulking brute Fowler, as he ob 
\lilsom, white-faced and 
shrank away from him, and 
retuge in the furthest corner of 
| the dock lo the terror which filled 
| Milsom with regard to the result of the 
1 was now added the awful dread 
that Fowler might suddenly throw him 
self upon him, and kill him before th 








+] 





; trial w 





warders or police round could interfer 
He begged his custodians, in trembli 
| whispers, to put more men __ betwe 
them. “They did not know what Fow 
| ler w ike.” he declared 
ilsom’ formation did him no good, 
| and, shaking with fear, he crouched in 
| the dock, seemingly half senseles \t 
1 moment when the attention of the 














| wardens and police was di d, Fow 
| ler seized his opportunity, 
| away those wh tood | 
| threw himself, with a cry like that of a 
| wild beast, on his accomplice, the in 
| ie 
i to | kk 
| dock side w Lad 
| When tl | | 
| of “Guilt 
ICE | | was yet almost 
| breatl S t was the hatred 
| for n ed in Fowler by what 
he had done that en when they met 
mn the seaffold, officers had to interpose 
to check another erate attempt to | 
wi i 
An t ry con 
dex f hatred inspired 
| ‘ Johann Schmidt 
| otl \\ da therwise Grey, other 
| Ww rest forger of 
| Ba I 1 in modern year 
! poser of his confeder 
it he t came to the point of being 
i é bv putting ther 
i king to then | ce 
vhen Philip Bernst 
S i 11 . Wilhiar 
Ba * placed in the d tl 
( ( Court, charged wit 
' ed will be w 
}} 
‘ | fter 
i i i 
at ‘ pa ipol h } 
iw ! in | ‘ Hlow 
i | d of ) 
he wa are he 1 every day was a 
|} mystery. It was probably p 1 in t 
him, wrapped in a waterproof cloth 
a beefsteak pudding, supplied him from 


| generous of men. 


March 18, 1905 ; 





outside, for, not being yet convicted, 
Barmash could have his meals sent in. 

With the revolver in his pocker, Bar- 
mash sat in the dock. It is believed 
that he desired the weapon to revenge 
himself on Schmidt—the man who, him- 
self the wicked brains of the whole in- 
iquitous conspiracy, had, as soon as he 
scented danger and money to be gained, 
hastened to turn informer. 

Schmidt was a superb witness. Pos 
sibly he had had practice before. He 
little dreamt, as he told his story so 
glibly and calmly, and in such apparent 
safety, from the witness-box, that that 
grey-haired, quivering man-in the dock 
had that weapon’ ready to his hand. 
Perhaps it was the paralytic seizure that 
had attacked Barmash during the trial, 
or perhaps it was the alertness of the 
prisoner's watchers in the dock, that 
prevented Schmidt meeting with a very 
disagreeable surprise. The informer re- 
ceived a substantial reward. He went 
to the United States, and then was very 
soon in “trouble” again. 

It is not an absolute rule of law that 
an informer’s evidence is of no value 
without corroboration, but in practice it 
is regarded with such suspicion that no 
judge allows it to go to a jury as worth 
consideration without confirmation. A 
police officer or agent, who becomes, in 
the performance of his duty, a passive 
spectator of illegal acts for the purpose 
of discovering guilty persons, is not an 
informer when he gives evidence against 
them. Some of the biggest conspiracies, 
especially political ones, have been foiled 
by means of the secret agent. He is 
not to be confounded with the informer. 

That the law does right to regard the 
informer’s evidence with suspicion has 
been shown over and over again. The 
hope of gain has filled the witness-hox 





| with wretches ready, without compunc 


tion, to swear away the lives and lib 
erty of innocent persons. The ex-po 
liceman Mullins is a specimen of the 
worst type of informer. Having mur- 
dered an old lady named Emsley, at 
Stepney, and stolen money and jewelry, 
he, for the sake of a reward offered for 
information leading to the conviction of 
the perpetrator of the crime, hid part of 
his booty in the outhouse of a neighbor, 
and then informed tne police of his sus- 
Ppicions that his neighbor had committed 
the murder, and concealed the spoil in 
the building. The police, acting on his 
information, searched the building, and 
found the missing jewelry, but Mullins 
had acted his part so badly during the 
search, and had betrayed so much anxi- 
ety while it was proceeding, that the 
detective arrested him as the real mur- 
derer. His guilt was clearly proved 
later on, and Mullins was hanged. 

The fate of Mullins recalls that of the 
man Voirbo, the informer associated 
with the triumph of M. Mace, the late 
Parisian Chef de Stireté. Mace, while 
a young detective, and burning to dis- 
tinguish himself, had the solving of a 
mysterious murder placed in his hands. 
He was, after long inquiry, certain that 
it had been perpetrated by a man named 
Voirbo. But how bring it home to him? 
Every effort of the detective failed, and 
at last he adopted a desperate course. 
He went to Voirbo, and told him he was 
certain that he knew a gdod deal about 
the crime. Voirbo’s confusion was al- 


| most a confession of guilt; but he pulled 
| himself together, and told Mace that he 


believed he knew the murderer and that 


| he felt confident that he could assist him 


to run him down. Now Mace was ap- 
parently one of the most credulous and 
He declared that if 
Voirbo helped him to lay hands on the 
assassin, he would ever remember him; 
and, thus encouraged, Voirbo com- 
menced to turn energetic informer re- 
specting the suspicious conduct of some 
people he knew. 

Mace appeared completely deceived, 
and Voirbo, laughing to himself at hav 
ing so successfully, as he imagined, di- 


| verted all suspicion from himself to oth- 
| ers, at last completely betrayed himself 


dock, a suspicion of what had occurred | 


He found that M. Mace was quite a dif 


| ferent man from what he had imagined, 


when it was too late to save his head 


| from the guillotine. 


| 





cess.” Indeed, the incident was a dem 
onstration of the superiority of luck 
over precaution, because it happene 


In the case of Woodstock, the famous 
‘oiner, his dog played the part of an un- 
conscious informer, and led to his cap 
ture. All efforts to discover the famous 
criminal had failed. Woodstock was in 
London, but where no one could tell 
Living under an assumed name, he went 
out only at night, and then in disguise 
But it came to the knowledge of the 
police that he had a retriever dog named 
Nero. If Nero could be found, he might 
give information as to his master’s hid 
ing-place 

A detective did one day discover a re 
triever wandering about in Camberwell 
that responded to the strange name. He 
kept the dog in view till it came close to 
a butcher’s shop, and then the officer 
surprised the tradesman by buying a big 
chunk of beef, and throwing it to the 
dog. <A dog’s first instinct under such 
circumstances is to get its treasure safely 
home, and Nero trotted off. He led the 
way to his master’s lodging, and the 


| next day Woodstock was in the hands | 


of the pursuers who had tracked him so 


long in vain.—Answers 





Operating on the Wrong Patient 





N the case of the wrong patient whx 
was operated on at one of the N 
York hospitals, the surgeon 
nounces that, though the victim 


not die, “the operation was a su 


iat the woman selected for the abdom 


t 
| inal excavation and the one for whon 





she was happily mistaken were suffer 
ing from an identical disease. Convince 
ing evidence of this is had® from th 
tatement of the surgeon who made the 
incision, and who should be the 1 t | 
competent witness to the facts, since he | 
was more interested in the experiment 
han any one else The wrong won 
leas on the subject have not be ( 
ed, but she will have too m 
he had the wish, to 
1 r with the expert if 
ibout it she will be prayerf 
grateful because she did chance t 


victim of a disorder that did not call 
the amputation of an arm 

The story of the man who was take 
fainting, to a hospital, and on examina 





j 
| 
‘| ether the knife there 
ls 
i 














THE IDEAL BEVERAGE { 
should quench the thirst, cheer and stimu- 4 
late and nourish or strengthen. 4 
LABATT’S 
India Pale Ale 

is well known as a pure and wholesome 

beverage, both refreshing and salubrious. 

You are invited to try it, and if found 

A et to you to ask your merchant 

for it. 


In evening dress or in business clo thes the “apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
A stylish, neat and well-groomed appearance spells success. 

The wrinkled, frowsy, slovenly look spells failure. We will spell success 
for you for a small cuarterly charge. 


Fountain, ‘‘My Valet’’ 


30-32 Adelaide Street West 


Cleaner and Repairer 
of Clothes 
Telephone M. 3074 


Sago” 








- \ 
; Importers of Foreign and j$ 
Domestic Wall Papers } SS 

Our wall decorations are really worth look- S " j 

; ing at. They are all reasonable and good in ; . 

$ design and color. No ugly, grotesque form— , 

5 but just selected for their variety in splendor 

: and quaintness and exclusiveness. 5 

\ q Our best effects can be bought from 25 to 50c, 
per roll. 


Other papers from l0c. to $8.00 per roll. 
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Phoue 
Nor h 
1899 





28 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto, Ont. 





Genuine Antiques. 








Lovers of Antique and 
High-Class Furniture....... 


will be well rewarded if they pay a visit to our 
premises.. There they will find an assortment 
of the choicest specimens of Genuine Antiques 
that have ever been collected together. 


Every piece we sell, guaranteed 


B. M. & T. Jenkins, 


424 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Londoao and Birmingham 


ANTIQUES. 


Montreal and 
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f ele te ie hodel er aveny Northern Central Railway, for the bene 
| patient a mark of identification that will | fit of all who may wish to visit the Na 
| not permit the prudent and conscien- | tional Capital. Round trip tickets, good 
| ti ge to go astray. Under this | going on all regular trains on day of is 
1 inforeing the card at the head | sue, and good returning on any regular 
pof tl itient’s bed and guarding | train except the Pennsylvania Limited, 


mixing of inmates, uncon | Chicago Limited, or St. Louis Limited, 
indifferent folk will not be ex- | within ten days, exclusive of going date, 


the peril of laparotomy to cur will be sold at one fare for the round 


i! 1 finger or the removal of the trip, not to exceed $10.00 
neuralgia in the head These tickets will be good to return 
YR. | direct cia Warrisburg, or wa Philadel 
id - Me eee atiition phia, and to stop off at Baltimore and 
ewad, Pulling | Philadelphia returning, if deposited with ° 


paper, “that woman who got 


} ticket agent at Union Station, Baltimore, 
noney from those bankers cer 


: “ei ‘iA or Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
aa re eee | WOT for additional information consult 
get money from a man, NO | small hand-bills, apply to ticket agents, 


r how cautious he is.” “She can,” | j } 
auti can. | or address B. P. Fraser, Passenger 
remarked Mrs. Titewad, “so long as she . 


irnied to him.” 


Agent, Buffalo District, 307 Main street, 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N.Y 
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Style in the Semi- 


Ready Sack Suit 


@ These are the chief 
style points in the Semi- 
Sack 


ready three-button 


Suit for Spring, 1905. 


qd The coats are cut some- 
what longer, with a longer 
roll to the lapel to har- 
monize with it. It is not 


cut away quite so much. 


@ The centre seam at the 
back has a six-inch vent. 
It is not close-fitting, but 
defines the figure. 


(It has the broad natural 
shoulder, with the extreme 
point squarer, the collar 
sitting up closely to shirt 
collar, giving appearance 


of broad shoulders. 


We would like you to see 
how stylish these suits are. 
You can go to your tailor 
and tell him about it after, 
if you wish. 
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Semi-ready~ 
Tailoring 
TORONTO 


22 West King St., Manning Arcade. 
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Canada’s Famous Train 


THE 


“ Maritime Express” 


Leaving Montreal 12.00 o'clock noon 
daily, except Saturday 


Does the Business between 


Montreal, Quebec, St. John 
Halifax and the Sydneys 


with connection for 





Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland 


mn 
Because its Dining and 
Sleeping-car service 
is unequalled 


That is why 





Write for time-tables, fares, etc., to 


Toronto Ticket Office 


51 King Street E. 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 





Direct Line 


to the famous 


Preston Mineral Springs 


> From 
Return 9 9 TORONTO 
F are e Good for 30 days 





| 


m./p. m ja. m.} p.m. p,m, 


7 $5| 4. 15| 8 oo|Lv... TORONTO ..Arit2 ts 9 10 
| a.m, 
10 10] 6 tolro 10} “* .... GALT “10 25| 7 12 


9 15| 6 35 


10 go} 6 35/10 30) Ar.. PRESTON “Lv 
| 


(read down) Dally except Sunday. (read up) 


HOTELS UNEXCELLED 


G. P. & H. cars land passengers at hotel 
doors. 


Call on nearest Canadian Pacific agent, | 
City Ticket Office, 1 King St. E., Phone | 


M. 149 or write to C. B. Foster, D. P. 
Agt.. Toronto. 








SU iterators 


“Double Track Route” ‘‘Fast Time” 


Niagara Falls 
Buffalo and 
New York 


9.00 a.m. With through 

11.00 a.m. equipment 

4.10 p.m. to Buffalo. 

6.00 p.m. With through Pullman 


Sleeper to New York 
and Dining Car serving 
supper and breakfast. 


Reservation tickets and full informe- 
tion at city office, north-west corner 
King and Yonge Streets. ‘Phone Main 
4209. 


| 


| 
| 








OMETIMES, when I have time, 
I like to recall an interview [ 
had with a certain man of ac- 


tion. (You 
heard all about it 
but other things crowded it 
mind, at the moment I might 
have written of it.) It was one grey day, 
on the greyest, rockiest coast of the far 
north, that, looking over the bulwarks 
of the iirginia Lake, | spied a queer- 
looking khaki-colored craft, broad-bel- 
lied, homely as a Belgian grandmother, 
almost rakish, from which, as she rocked 
and we anchor, a man slid 
nimbly down into a small boat and was 


have 
long ago, 


should 


from my 


rocked at 


rowed across the sullen waves of the 
inlet to call upon us. The man came 
nimbly, surely, with that plant of the 
foot and touch of the hand that con- 
fess the used and clever sailor, up our 
ship’s ladder and along the deck. He 
Was in a trim suit of blue serge, and 
fitted it well, a sturdy, springy fellow, 


indeed, who stood before my recumbent, 
lazy form and leaned his back against 
the bulwarks, hooking his elbows back 
over them, in a characteristically frank 
arid unstudied pose, as he quietly talked 
of the work and the want of the Labra- 
dor. Of course questions were po.ared 
upon him, but 
his tongue. 
Where do you winter? 
been wrecked? 


answers read\ 


far 


were 
do you 
Have you ever 

How long shall you be 
here?” ‘The neat, strong young man, 
with the hands of the practical sailor, 
marred and brown from the life of the 
the merry blue with such a 
pleasant, kindly gaze, composed, far- 
searching, a real sailor’s eyes; the well- 
built body and the broad shoulders, fit 


on 


“How sail? 


sea, eyes 





ting easily the blue serge coat, the 
voice, strong, thoughtful, deliberate, the 
true sailor voice, and about him, as he 
talked, such an atmosphere of power, 
loyalty and indomitable purpose that one 
felt as if it were a thing to be seen and 
handled. And the name of the man? 
Dr, Grenfell, whose queer-looking hos- 
pital mission boat, the Strathcona, 
wabbled her blessed ugly old khaki sides 
in the inlet a pistol shot away from us. 
Dr. Grenfell told us, short, unvarnished 
tales of the Labrador, sketches from 
which some of us filled in the picture 
subsequently; he touched lightly upon 
things which were marvels to our un- 
used ears, and dwelt mainly upon the 
need and the prospect of much more 
help for the Labrador folk. He was elo 
quent with truth, not oratory. And for 
fear one might miss interest, his own 
life and the fat old ship, so homely 
without, so filled with records of succor, 
of kindness, of salvation and comfort 
within, were before us, suggestive, con- 


vincing. Dr. Grenfell is the tender- 
handed, warm-hearted reasoner, com 
forter, healer, and adviser of 


as fascinating a clientéle as can 
be found the wide world over. He has 
seen the rugged lives of his patients be- 
gin and end. He has record of cases so 
awful and conditions so appalling that 
they would set a city surgeon’s fingers 
twitching to help, and through all the 
prejudice, the ignorance, the inevitable 
suffering, the quaint ways and the sorry 
expedients of a case on the Labrador, 
he has carried his strength and cheer 
and magnetism scores and hundreds of 
times. About him one almost hears hov- 
ering the hoarse “God bless you, doctor,” 
which follows relief from agony, or the 
less strenuous benediction from some 
darkened soul when lighted by the 
steady glow of his hearty gospel gleam 
The Strathcona by and by called him 
home, patients were coming out in boats 
or were begging for him ashore. He 
went with a smile and a hand-clasp, a 
certain strength and vibration going out 
of the air when he left us. I saw him 
spring lightly into his vessel and dive 
into the wheelroom. Then he went 
sailing away, or we left him, I forget 
which. The most useful, most looked 
for, most blessed creature known along 
the Labrador, | hear that Norman un 
can has got his pothooks and hangers 
on him, and am looking forward to 
something full of interest when the new 
book comes out. The notion that Dr. 
Luke of the Labrador, Norman Dun 
can’s former book, was a pen-picture of 
Dr. Grenfell, would not, | think, occur 
to anyone who had seen and talked with 
the sailor-missionary-physician. 


“What do you mean ky mental discip 
line ? 


asks a person to whom I sug- 
gested it. Perhaps it does not occur to 
many that the mind should answer to 


the command of its owner just as read- 
ily as a thoroughbred answers to the 
touch of the whip, the pressure on the 
bit, or the voice of the rider. I'd hate 
to have the disciplining of some minds, 


worse job than breaking in a 
broncho, and sometimes one 
would find it like trying to 
direct the course of a_ ring-tailed 


comet. But tv be practical. How many 
persons allow the mind to dwell upon 
some injurious subject, it may be grave 
or gay, or painful or exhilarating, but it 
should not occupy that precious cham 
ber, the mind, overtime. “I can’t help 
it,” says the woman querulously when 
you beg her not to ponder over some 
trouble of her own or her neighbor's. 
There is a mind undisciplined and diso 
bedient. “I have set my mind on it” is 


such a stre ng course to announce that 
nine times in ten it presages success 


he properly disciplined mind bows to 
the judgment of its master, more and 
more dutifully, as its training progress 
es. If a problem becomes distressing, a 
grief too chastening, an idea too haunt 
ing, it possible to order the mind to 
turn from of the three and take 
a rest, and itis possible to find the mind 
lt is the considera 
tion of temptation leading to its accept 


ahy One 


obediently domg 50 


ance which should be guarded against 
“Tlow easy to take a little money and 
make a coup that will bring riches! 
thinks the discontented poor work 't 
His mind, unguided by the master, 
dwells upon that idea; he takes the | 
money, and sooner or later—the sooner 
the better—his theft is found out. Whil 
he suffers the penalty, his mind dwells 


in remorseful regret upon each phase oi 





| ficult 
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disaster. 
All this from the first undisciplined mo- 
ment is a matter of thoughts. Thoughts 
are things. 
lofty, inspiring thoughts, or it may be a 
charnel-house, a garbage-pail, a dust- 
heap. It is all a matter of discipline. 
Then, one may be busy, absorbed, and 
interruptions occur. The ordinary un- 
disciplined mind rebels, chafes, scatters 
force, and is disturbed for hours, per 
haps even says virtuously: “I never can 
take up that mental task with good re 
sults again, now I’ve. been interrupted 
so!” 
The mind must not say to the master, 
“Let me alone. I won't be disturbed.” 
It should docilely, tranquilly, let go of 
the absorbing problem, turn clearly and 
brightly to the invading force, consider 
and satisfy its demands, and return to 
its exact position upon the darling pro 
ject with the same directness and surety 
that one takes again the seat one has 
temporarily vacated. You say this is 
unnatural—that’s no reason it shouldn't 
be beneficial, possible, and satisfactory, 
is it? If my correspondent is mind 
weary, disturbed, anxious, let her or him 
give the mind a rest. Fix it on 
immovable, distant, not 
known object—I recommend the polar 
star—but the main thing is to keep the 
mind focused on whatever is a satis- 
factory object. It will gradually settle 
down, so to speak, grow peaceful, and 


return to its vocations of every day 
with surprising freshness and_ vigor. 
Learned folk will tell you many ab- 
struse things about your mind. It’s the 


simplest of things when you once grasp 
the idea of training it. You know how 
one mental faculty—memory—will obey 
the master. A thoroughly trained mem 


ory is a delightful thing. The other | 
day the possessor of a_ thoroughly 
trained memory was talking with a 
teacher. The teacher, at any quotation 


by his companion, would interrupt by 
jerking a thumb over his shoulder in 
the direction of his bookshelves, and say, 
“Yes, yes, I have it all there!” Pre- 
sently the teacher began to quote a dif- 
and little-known extract; he 
stumbled and paused; the other took up 
the word and finished half a page of 
beautiful argument. “You see,” he said 
quaintly, touching his forehead, “I have 
it all kere!” I trust my correspondent 
will have a small notion of what I 
meant by mental discipline, and go in for 
it hard. It gives the greatest results 
ever known. Lapy Gay. 


The Marquis of Lans- 
dewne. K.C. 





[ERY few men are irreplaceable 
in this world, but | verily be- 
lieve that Lord Lansdowne is 
one of the three men indispens- 
able to England at the present 

time. fle holds high place in the con 
fidence of his fellow-countrymen; and 
he has attained to this prized position in 
very much the same way as the Duke of 
Devonshire—namely, by subordinating 
his own personality and position to an 
ever-present sense of public duty, which 
seems to compel the Whig tre 
quently than the ‘ory conscience 

lhe Foreign Minister the Empire 
has, indeed, a great responsibility and an 
onerous task upon his shoulders, which 
is not lightened by the recollection of 
the triumphant career of Lord Salis- 
bury, his great predecessor in that office 

His appointment was not, | venture to 
think, a surprise to those who were be 
hind the scenes at the close of the last 
Administration; nor did it astonish the 
few who knew how Lord Salis 
bury watched the his 
leagues, even though he seldom appear 
ed to notice them. Lord Lansdowne 
was marked out for our Unionist For 
eign Minister from the very day he re 
turned from his Viceroyalty in India; 
and those who can remember the un 
complaining silence with which he bore 
the brunt of all charges levelled against 
the War Office and the army during the 
dark 1899-1900, the chivalrous 
alacrity with which he defended his sub 
ordinates, will not be surprised to see 
with loyalty and cour 
age now foremost among the statesmen 
of I irope 

[rue statesmanship is a blend of her 


more 


closely 


careers of col 


days of 


one so endowed 


He broods and degenerates. | 


The mind may be filled with | 


} tion 
| was that 
| Normandy 


All a matter of want of discipline. | 


some | 


thoroughly | “"* ; ; oe a 
~ 1. | civil and religious disabilities, of grind 


‘ 





edity and training; it is neither an in- 
stinct nor a trick. Lord Lansdowne can 
claim a rare pedigree for the qualities 
which are now at the disposal of the na- 
A statesman in his day (1057) 
Fitz-Otho who crossed from 
and gained the ear of Ed- 
ward the Confessor From him de 
scended a pair of grandsons who sailed 
to Ireland with “Strongbow,” and there 
the families Fitzgerald and 
rice. A statesman, too, was that 


founded 
Fitzmaur 


Fitzmaurice who succeeded as second 
Earl of Shelburne, and who held the 
offices of Secretary of State and Prime 


Minister “when George the Third was 
King.” 

He the first Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and he died in 1805; of him our 
Dizzy wrote fifty years later that “He 


Was 


was the first great Minister who com 
prehended the rising importance of the 
middle classes.” Between him and our 


Foreign Minister comes, of course, the 
Lord Lansdowne who was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the age of 26, and 
was for fifty years one of the most 
prominent Whig statesmen of his time 
He was grandfather of the present peer; 
and with the abolition of slavery, of 


ing protection, his name will always be 
honorably associated. So much for the 


hereditary tendencies of the Foreign 
Minister of to-day 
What of his training? There is not 


room to speak of his career at Eton and 
at Balliol College, where his scholarship 
and his popularity were equally remark 





Important 
‘Points 


‘Reached by 





able. At the age of 21 he succeeded to 
the riches and responsibilities of his | 
house, and three years later joined Mr 
Gladstone’s Government as a Junior 


Lord of the Treasury. In 
promoted to be Under-Secretary for 
War; in 1880 he became Undeér-Secr 

tary for India for a short time; but re 
signed his office on the introduction of 
a somewhat revolutionary measure con 
nected with Irish administration. For 
this independence of judgment he did 
not suffer men do suffer for it, if 
they would only believe it—and Mr 
Gladstone appointed him as Viceroy of 
Canada to succeed the Marquis of Lorne 
in 1883 

To this day that Viceroyalty is chet 

ished with feelings of deep affection for 
voth Lord and L Lansdowne, who 
won their way far into the hearts of the 


1872 he was 


few 


idy 


warm-souled people of Canada Nor 
was his tenure of office without its his 
torical landmarks, rit saw the com 
pletion of the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
and the crushing of Riel’s rebellion, in 
which campaign Lord Minto (just re 


turned from Canada himself as Viceroy) 
played an important rdéle. During these 


years of his first great responsibility an 











There is nothing in which 


honesty is so requisite 


asinfood. Youmaybe sure that THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF QUALITY WITH THE 
UTMOST CARE AND CLEANLINESS 
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TION OF BOVRIL, 
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With through car service, 
Magnificent equipment and fast time. 


| St. Paul and Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, Memphis, New 


Orleans, Hot Springs, Ark., Houston, Galveston, 
San Antonio, Texas and all Mexico and 
all California. 
‘« Low Rates to California in March and April.”’ 


Abnormal low rates to certain places every first and third Tuesdays in the month. 
Round trips, all first-class, daily to California, all Southern Points and South- 


west, 


hours. California is just as cheap 


Hot Springs, Ark., reached from Chicago in through sleeper daily in 21 


via New Orleans as by any other route, 


and you avoid high altitude and cold weather. 


Write the undersigned for particulars. 


G. B. WYLLIE, Canadian Pas. Agt., 210 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N.Y 
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Equipment the Finest 


Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, Tourist Sleepers, 


Combination Library, 


Buffet and Observation 


Cars, Dining Cars, Chair Cars and 


Oil-Burning Locomotives 
No Smoke, No Dust, No Cinders. 


Try the ‘“‘OPEN WINDOW ROUTE?”’ It’s the best 


T. J. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


JOS. HELLEN, 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


HOUSTON. Texas. 
J. O. GOODSELL, Traveling Pass, Agent, Room 14 Janes Bldg., Toronto: 
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have already alluded, and to his 
sion to Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
ister. In this office he has, in truth, 


filled a mission of peace; 


succ 


Min 
ful 


present Ministry, the whole country 


| unites in praising the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. ; 
Yet surely Lord Lansdowne must 


| more at his Scottish home on the 
|to tend his beautiful tropical 


other change took place at home—the 
introduction of the Home Rule scheme 
which must have added to the pet 
plexities of so grave a charge as the 
government of Canada. But Lord Lans 
downe did not hesitate to let it be known 
that he dissociated himself from ne 
Home Rule movement, and in 1888 he 
returned (on the letion of his 
term) as a Liberal Unionist to England 
At this point it may be said that his | 
training ceased, though nobody who 


knows Lord Lansdowne’s “infinite capa 
city for taking pains” 
admit it 


will expect him to 





| astic 


The same year he was appointed by 
Lord Salisbury to th and position of 
Viceroy of Indi ie most pre 
cious that the Crown can of 
fet ind the Fast fell pros 
trate before the double charm to which 
the West had already succumbed. His | 
administration will be remembered as a 


time of comparative rest in that distant 
Empire, as a period of wise and benefi 


cial reform, and as the inauguration of | 


a policy of closer relations with the fron 
tier tribes which has borne good fruit 
in the vears since past 

How few Viceroys have _ returned 
home to hold office at all comparable to 
that which they occupied as Dictator of 
the Indian Empire! Yet such has been 
Lord Lansdowne’s qualification, and 
such the good fortune of our « try 
that after period of two vears’ repose 


he once more accepted office in 
Secretary of State for War in the first 


Unionist Coalition Ministry. To this I 


1895, as 


| 
| 


sometimes dream of repose, after thirty 
five years of public life, of which the 
last twenty have been strenuous enough 
to satisfy even President Roosevelt 
must sometimes long for leisure to dwell 
indisturbed amid the art treasures and 
books at Lansdowne House, to fish once 
Tay, 


shoot the 
which County 


and to 


tor 


Derreen, 
woodcock 
famous 


Kerry is 


For Lord 


as well as 


Lansdowne is a 
a statesman, 
amateur of art 


sportsmat 
and an 
and 


enthusi 
gardening to 
boot 
so able; both virtues are inimical to any 
chance of retirement 
private life. Prophecy 
ous; but, as things are going just 
it would not be outside the region § of 
possibility if a central party of “Mode1 
ates” were some day formed; and in it | 
seem to see the dual control of 
statesmen, both residents in Berkeley 
Square, whose political salon is presided 
over by the beautiful and gracious lady 
of Lansdowne House Oo 
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and, whatever | 
faults may be laid to the charge of the | 
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in Toronto 


HE YANKEE CONSUL is a favorite 
outside the unquestionable merits of the strong com- 
pany which has been singing to bumper houses the 
first half of this week, Its humor, emphatically Am- 


erican, is thoroughly appreciated by a Toronto 
audience, and Raymond Hitchcock, as a distinct 
type of United States personality, is a source of humor and 
delight from the beginning to the conclusion of the last bar 
of the tuneful opera. The Yankee Consul has become familiar 
to Toronto playgoers, and it Is evidence of its long popularity 
that the management of the Princess has been able to play, 
with exceptional success, two engagements of the same com- 
pany, producing the same opera, close together in the same 
season, to crowded houses night after night. Raymond Hitch- 
cock is undoubtedly the feature of the opera, but its music 
is more than passingly tuneful, and he is supported by two as 
delightfully charming bits of femininity as appear on the 
comic opera stage. Miss Flora Zabelle and Miss Rose Batti 
are a delightful and piquant Bonita and Papinta respectively. 
7 on = 
The Grand Opera House has that familiar play of Wilson 
Barrett’s, The Sign the Cross, this week, and as usual is 
drawing large houses. The stage setting and music are as good 
as ever, and a competent company give a very good perform- 
ance. Mr. Frank W. Smith plays the réle of Marcus Superbus 
with considerable force and without rant. Miss Adele Klaer as 
Mercia, the Christian maiden, acts with dignity and grace 
Miss Ethel Von Osthoff as Berceuse is satisfactory. Mr 
Morton is thoroughly successful in depicting a tyrannous and 
detestable Nero. The smaller parts are capably filled, and as 
a whole the production is distinctly good 
* * * 


Practically the best turn at Shea’s this week is that of the 
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HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS 
This is the only portrait that has yet been taken of the 
lication. 





The boy, aged six months, is already honorary 
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THE CZAREWITCH ALEXIS. 
infant prince by himself, and the Czar has sanctioned its pub- 
colonel of several Russian regiments.—The Tatler. 





even to the roofs, was the common everyday spectacle. 
add to the general discomfort, one of those cold, drizzling 
rains set in on Tuesday afternoon and continued for two or 
three days, or as long as the derangement from the strike 
lasted. It was a most conspicuous bit of weather cussedness, 
strangely in league with the strikers. 

The question now uppermost is one of reinstatement. 
company declares that most of the positions are filled and, if 
that be true, the motormen who threw up their jobs at $3.50 
a day are in a sorry plight. No doubt many of the older and 
more experienced of them will be taken back, though in the 
face of their broken contracts the company would yield to sen- 
timent rather than any demands of justice in doing so. Men 
who can deliberately break a contract, as these have done, are 
ordinarily not to be trusted. The lesson they have learned, 


however, may give to their future contracts with the company | 
ja force they never had before, and in that may lie increased 


safety, both for the public and the company. 

Brilliant is the word that describes Miss Ellis Jeffreys’ pre- 
miére on the New York stage last Monday night. The New Am- 
sterdam, said to be one of the finest theaters in the world, was 
crowded with an unusually representative first-night audience, 


| representing wealth, fashion, letters and learning, all come to 
| do homage to the beauty and social prestige of this charming 


three Oscarys, who are European acrobats of a high order 
Their work is eccentric and their performance is full of sur- | 
prises, som f their tricks showing wonderful agility and | 
strength. Another turn of merit is that of Staley and Birbeck, | 
who call themselves the Musical Blacksmiths. A wonderful 
piece of stagecraft is the transformation of a blacksmith shop 


Hal Godfrey & Co. pre 
Liar, the plot of which is the 


-d drawing-room 


Thee 


into a well 


sent a clever little sketch, 


ippointe 





time-worn one of the m s out late and his excuses 
Kartelli does some a slack wire. Nora Bayes 
sings, etc., and is rather Hathway and Walton are | 
clever clog dancers 1d as a monologist is well 
known here, but is not very entertai Some rather good 





pictures on the kinetograph complete the bill 
—_-- >  —_—_ 


New York Letter. 





(From Our Special Correspondent.) 














English actress. We knew that Miss Jeffreys was beautiful, 
and that she rubbed shoulders with the high-born of England. 


| We had heard, too, that she is the best-gowned woman on the 


stage, and the delight of the feminine world. But, we were not 
quite prepared to find so finished an actress as the accom- 
plished lady proved. In those qualities of finesse she stands 
nearer Mrs. Patrick Campbell than any actress on the English 
stage, though not the equal at all of Mrs, Campbell in emo- 
tional range or dramatic breadth. She is more high-bred, in 
that exclusive sense, in fact more so than any actress we have 


| seen, and in that quality is quite ideally the product of an aris 


HUGE bluff which the Interborough “called,” is a 
fair description of the recent strike, that has pet- 
ered out so mortifyingly to the misguided conduct 
ors and motormen of the elevated and subway 
car | It hass of course, left behind in its wake 
an gation o yre heads and sore hearts, that 

wi some time ealing t the salutary effect on labor | 
inionism in general will no doubt be very far reaching. Such 
al ised strike can hardly be found on record, and so 
ignominious a defeat will cert not tend to lessen that 
wholesome mistrust of labor leaders, which began with the 
notorious Park's revelations d has been accumulating ever 
since. The worst enemies of labor are within its own ranks, 
and the sooner lab ions rea this, the better for them- 


If Messrs Pepper and Je 








selves nks were not out for graft, 
their leadership is simply on f inexcusable, inconceivable 
folly 

No big strike can succeed without popular support, and 
public sympathy in this instance was alienated from the start 
Even had their cause been just, the peremptory hold-up meth 
ods the strikers adopted, using for their weapon a great pub 
lic utility, could only provoke public indignation 

On Monday afternoon at three o'clock an ultimatum was. | 
erved on the company, and the answer demanded by eleven | 

ck that night | inswer came at eleven, and an hour 
later the motorn hand in their controllers. On 
Tuesday mornin; llion people awoke to the fact that 
their chief sportat down town was cut off, 
their business interests ignored, and convenience told to go to 
the devil without tl lightest warning 

Fortunately the compa had measure prepared for 
the contingency, but to ma i Service requiring 7,500 more or 

experienced me n mall contract, whatever previous 
preparation has been made. The subway, however, succeeded 
n running some trains from the hour the strike was called 
Not a very satisfactory rvice at first, and a more or less | 
precarious one to the traveling public at best. A motorman in 
i Derby hat somehow does not inspire confidence, while 
guardsmen in plain clothes give a very amateur effect all 
round, Still we took our chances, some of us, on the “scab” 
train, and while the motorman jerked and fumbled at his task 
in front, the good-humored passenger understudied the guards 
man behind, teaching him the simple routine of opening and 
closing doors, 1 of observing the bell signals. Only one 
serious accident, in which a score of persons were injured, was 


recorded, and this much has happened before on the regular 
service 
The elevated suffered 
the hoodlum element, and the 
suspended on all lines tor a couple of 
Naturally the surfac 


most, by reason of its exposure to 


setvice was almost 
home 
f the burden, 


lines bore the brunt 


and the slow-moving procession of cars on Broadway from | 
Forty-second street to the Battery, not a minute or two, but 
half a car length, apart, every car crowded to the rails and 


completely | 


tocratic and exclusive environment. 

In The Prince Consort she plays the part of a young queen 
with courtly grace, with quite natural dignity and genuine 
aristocratic reserve of feeling. Indeed, she becomes the part of 
a high-bred queen, from crown to slippered heel, and in the 
womanly parts prepared for her, while still the indisputably 
high-bred lady, is ardent, tender, whimsical and delightfully 
human. Her voice has not the cathedral quality, say of Miss 
Matthison, but it is refined and exceedingly well modulated— 
one you would recognize as the voice of a lady, and the point 
is worth insisting upon in these degenerate vocal days. 

The Prince Consort itself is a rather dubious piece, and we 


| hardly know at times what the author's intentions are regard- 


ing it. Sometimes it suggests comedy, then satire, and then 
again a straight emotional drama. The theme is an excellent 
one for satire, and had the author worked along those lines 
entirely, he might have given us something exceptionally 
clever. There is more than a hint here and there, too, of his 
ability in the satirical field. As it is, we have little more than 
i part peculiarly fitted to Miss Jeffreys’ talents, with bits of 
side play tacked on here and there, and the whole padded out 
with some show of symmetry. The result, however, is far 
from unpleasing, and with a well-selected cast, a splendid 
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THE SEVENTEENTH OF MARCH IN NEW YORK. 
The day we celebrate.—Life. 








stage-mounting and, above all, the beautiful queen enthroned 
in its midst, we are quite satished. Mr. Arnold Daly undertook 
the rehearsals for the New York production, and his part of 
ihe work has been done with all his characteristic regard for 
| effective stage detail. There is nothing whatever lacking in 
| this respect. 

Queen Sonia is the queen of an imaginary kingdom, and 
| the story of the play is the story of her love for the Prince 
| Consort, and his ultimate enthronement at her side. This 
prince is son and heir of the ex-king of another fictitious king- 
dom, Ingra, but in every way is the son unlike the royal sire, 
| whose only concern seems to be to get himself some comfort- 
able berth with a sufficient allowance to enjoy his exile in gay 
| Paris. The prince is a noble, disinterested fellow, and will 
|not lend himself to his father’s designs to marry him, willy- 
nilly, to the Queen of Sonia, for mercenary advantages. He 
will wed only where he loves. 

However, both queen and prince love from the moment 
their eyes meet, and all would go well and happily, but for 
the laws of Sonia, that forbid the prince consort any share in 
the royal throne. This naturally offends the dignity of the 
prince, who, in time, becomes impatient at being a mere puppet 
in the royal household, excluded from all State councils, and 
reduced to standing behind his wife’s chair at all court func- 
tions. In their private life nothing is left to desire, unless it 
be a further privacy from inconvenient royal attendants. 
Prince and queen are then loving, caressing and playful, and 
many a tender passage is born of their sweet love-making. 
But these moments only increase the bitterness of the separa- 
tion that official life requires. To be loved one moment and 
ignored the next! 

The situation is not new to womenkind, who for ages have 
complacently accepted the every day separation from their hus- 
bands’ official and business interests. But turn the tables, and 
man becomes a sulky rebel. -At least this prince did, and so 
played on the heartstrings of the proud queen that she was 
finally and completely won over to his view of things. Not, of 
course, until the whole gamut of human emotion had been run, 
wherein was provided the serious dramatic interest of the 
piece. The result was, that the Ministers had to choose be- 
tween amending the constitution, so that the prince might 
share the throne equally with their queen, or accept her ab- 
dication. 

Some of the incidents and situations no doubt have their 
counterpart in less imaginary royal circles. In fact, we have 
even heard little stories of how our own proud young Queen 
Victoria taught her Prince Consort his place, but apparently 
she won out, for we do not read of any threat of abdication 
on his behalf. 

As the Prince Cyril of Ingra, Mr. Ben Webster gave a 
capital performance. In appearance handsome, refined and 
princely, and in his wooing showing both the chivalry and the 
reserve of his royal pedigree, while in the assertion of his 
manhood he displayed all the fine fire we look for in noble 
blood. In fact, he was quite the ideal lover of.the quite ideal 
queen. Mr. Henry E. Dixey, as the gay old ex-King of Ingra, 
made up to resemble Leopold of Belgium, was very amusing 
He had also an excellent foil in Miss Kate Phillips, as the 











| with 


Princess Xenofa. Mr. William H. Thompson was not so hap- 
pily provided for, and struggled rather ineffectually to get 
humor out of his part as President of the Council. Our de- 
lightful old friend of Polichinelle fame had plainly never been 
to court, and good, loyal republican that he is, could not make 
himself quite at home there. 

The Prince Consort's engagement is a very brief one, but, 
meantime, it is enjoying a well-deserved popularity. Miss 
Jeffreys, the latest English actress to cross the ocean, has 
certainly scored a success, and her promised return in the 
autumn with a new play will be awaited with great interest. 

Unfortunately there is no space left to notice the very in- 
teresting performance of Ibsen’s When We Dead Awake, pro- 
duced this week, for the first time in America, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Maurice Campbell. Only three matinée per- 
formances have so far been given, but, these proved so en- 
tirely successful that three more are promised for the coming 
week, 

During next week, too, Mr. Forbes Robertson will treat us 
to a revival of his well-known Hamlet, a part much more 
worthy his great talents than the reputed Prime Minister of 
Mr. Esmond’s play. Miss Mary Mannering is also down for 
a new play during the week, so that, in spite of Lent, the 
theatrical feast goes merrily on. ds ES Ws 
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Random Shots. 





IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN, 


How happy must Adam have been! 
The fashions ne’er brought him to grief; 
No dressmaking bills ever caused him to frown, 
And whenever Eve asked for a new style of gown 
He just brought her a different leaf. 
A TIMELY HINT. 
Tho’ poets sing their odes to Spring, 
Tho’ boys at marbles play, 
Tho’ now the sun makes rivers ran 
Down Yonge street to the bay, 
Be not in haste to get encased 
In underwear that’s new, 
But rather stick to flannels thick— 
Until they stick to you. 
THIS IS THE SEASON. 
In the Spring a husband’s fancy turns with trembling and 


with chills ; ks ee é 
lo the thought of how to meet his wifie’s millinery bills. 


HEROES BOLD. 
The men who go to Ottawa, 
To win a hockey game, 
On A. Carnegie’s hero fund 
Should surely have some claim. 
WHEN? 
The dawn of the millennium 
Will break in glory o’er 
Toronto when our women learn 
To shut a street-car door. 


THE MAN WHO KEEPS LENT. 

In sackcloth and in ashes 
For forty days he sits— 

Next day the devil smashes 
His goodness into bits. 


LOVELACE, ACCORDING TO LAURIER. 
But this inconstancy is such 
As churchmen must adore— 
I could not love the West so much 
Loved 1 not Rome the more. 


Judge Morgan says we all are fools, 
Or, if we're not, we're knaves— 
In which class is the wise old judge 
Who humanly behaves? 
ee 


A Roman Catholic’s Criticism of Celibacy. 


Woe Wy. 








ROM expressions frequently heard in the more inde- 
pendent sections of the Koman Catholic Church, it 
is evident that differences of opinion exist among 
Koman Catholics in regard to the doctrine of celi- 

bacy. There has lately appeared in the Renaissance (Munich), 
No. 11, trom the pen ot the well-known “Reform Catholic” 
editor and writer, Dr. Joseph Muller, an article entitled 
Zum Thema Priestersdlebat (On the Subject of the Celibacy 
of the Priests), He says in substance: 

Recent statistics published in Wurtemberg show that the 
Protestant clergy ot that kingdom receive about two-thirds 
ot their additions from the educated classes, and that fully 
one-third are the sons of Protestant clergymen. Only one- 
third of the Protestant pastors come from the families of 
the peasants and the lower classes of society. ‘lhese sta- 
tistics reveal conditions similar to those prevailing in all 
Protestant lands. The great majority of Protestant clergy- 
men come from the higher and more educated ranks. On 
the other hand, these same statistics show that a prepon 
derance of Roman Catholic clergymen come from the lower 
social ranks. Exceedingly few belong to educated and cul- 
tured families, and it is apparent that many men enter the 
ranks of the priesthood to escape the disagreeable features 
of poverty and adopt the sacred calling largely by compul- 
sion. And yet, notwithstanding this, there is an insufficient 
number of priests, due solely to compulsory celibacy. Not 
only that, but the large contingent of ministers’ sons which 
augments the ranks of the Protestant clergy is entirely lack- 
ing in the case of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In addition, this state of celibacy has had a most harm- 
ful effect upon the people, as well as upon the clergy them- 
selves. It represents a kind of robbery of society, by which 
the further propagation of a certain percentage of educated 
and morally developed people is prevented, and its effect is 
positively detrimental to the progress of the race. The Pro- 
testant family is a centre of culture and education, a mission 
headquarters for higher ideals for the whole congregation 
and the whole neighborhood. In the nature of the case, 
the home of the priest can never exert the same influence 
It is one of the remarkable features of the higher educational 
history of Germany, as also of other countries, that no other 
class has produced such a large number of great scholars, 
officials, leaders in thought and action, both men and women, 
as the number produced by the Protestant parsonage. On 
the other hand, the inferiority of the Roman Catholic intel- 
ligence, as compared with the Protestant, as well as the 
superiority of the Protestants. even in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, in wealth and station, is one of the results of present 
conditions 

The complaint is commonly heard that the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy have little sympathy and understanding in dealing 
the needs and feelings of the lower classes. This 
complaint arises chiefly in France, and it must be confessed 
that it is caused by the fact that the clergy have no families 
and no family life. 

Chere is a way out of the trouble that would preserve 
the dignity of the clergy. All that is necessary is to return 
to the old practice of allowing a distinction between the 
lower and the upper clergy. Under that arrangement the 
clergy of the lower orders could marry and exercise all the 


| functions of the clergy, with the exception of the service 


at the altar and that of confession. 
It is necessary, in a matter like celibacy, which is a 


;purely human obligation, to take circumstances into con- 
| sideration and to change the rule where wisdom demands 


ja change. 





| of nature are like dogmas. 


The 


for the rules. 


rules were made for men, and 
Human nature must be respected. 


not men 
The taws 
Personal liberty, too, has its 
rights, especially in such an important matter as the found- 
ing of a family. The writer would not say that all the 
clergy even of the lower orders should marry; but, in case 
of necessity, it should be permitted. 

In further discussion of this subject, a series of artictes 
has recently appeared in the Berlin Nationalseitung on Das 
Evangelische Pfarrhaus (The Protestant Pastor's Family) 
It furnishes some indirect evidence in favor of a married 
clergy, by giving in full statistics which show how much of 
the best and most successful intellectual and practical work 
of the nation and the world has been done by the sons of 
Protestant clergymen, It describes the Protestant parsonage 
as “the greatest home of culture and morality and character 
in the nation.” 
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66 HEY will say in England,” said the Duke of 
Wellington as he stepped from the ball-room 
of the Duchess of Richmond in Brussels, and 
the distant roar of the heavy guns told that 
Napoleon, with his veteran army, was advanc- 
ing in foree towards the little village of Wat- 

erloo; “they will say in England that we were taken by sur- 

prise.” } 

“There is nothing surprising in this world,” said his host 
of Richmond with the good-natured cynicism of his ancestor, 
Charles the Second, King of England. “It is the unexpected 
that always happens.” 

In the farm-houses of the Ottawa Valley, in Canada, when 
the story-telling mood comes over the grandchildren of the 
Scotch and Irish Celts who settled Eastern Ontario a 
hundred years ago, with that love for the sensational an] 
weird inherent to the race, there is told the story of the death 
of the Duke of Richmond, whose entertainment was inter 
rupted by an event that changed the history of the world. In 
a primitive barn by the forest road that led from where now 
stands the quaint old town of Perth, to the site of the present 
capital of the Dominion, its ruins yet pointed out by the leg- 
end-loving Canadians, there was proved, in the tragedy of 
awful death, the truth of the laughing saying of the merry 
monarch’s great grandson laughed to the hoarse accompani- 
ment of the guns that presaged the death grapple of Europe 
with her would-be conqueror. For not many years afterwards 
in and about a lonely barn in the depths of a Canadian forest 
there gathered, horror-stricken, the forbears of many of the 
farmers of Eastern Ontario to gaze on the descendant of the 
kingly Stuarts and of the noblest blood of Britain, who lay, 
bound and naked, on a heap of straw, his long limbs strugg] 
ing and wrenching to break his bonds, his blood-shot eyes 
gleaming with madness, his face quivering with agony, and 

, 





“1 followed her.” 


the tell-tale foam of hydrophobia on his lips. The end came 
soon, but not before the horror of it all had so impressed itself 
on the minds of the awe-stricken settlers that to this day their 
aged sons and daughters yet tell to groups that gather in the 
farm-houses of the district the terrible tale of the death of 
the great Duke of Richmond, Governor-General of the Can- 
adas, in the roofless, crumbling barn that yet may be seen on 
the Richmond road. 

“There is nothing surprising in this world,” said a sturdy 
farmer of the Richmond road, one night not long ago, uncon- 
sciously quoting the laughing words said to the Iron Duke as 
he mounted his horse nearly a century ago, when his curly- 
haired son had recited by way of entertainment Byron’s Battle 
of Waterloo, from Childe Harold, embodied in his school 
reader and had gone to bed; “when I think that that boy’s 
grandfather stood by the side of the death struggles of the 
man who gave occasion for the dramatic conception by Byron 
of one of the greatest battle poems of the language.” 

The man’s strong Scotcli-Canadian face lost a little of its 
seriousness, and he continued, with a smile: “And that the 
death of the Duke is possibly the reason of the boy’s exist- 
ence, I might never have got that boy’s mother if it hadn't 
been for the Duke’s death a hunner year ago. Eh, Maggie?” 

“Now, Donald, don’t tell that story any more,” said the 
bright-eyed, buxom Canadian housewife, looking up from her 
knitting, and from the brightness of her cheeks one could 
judge of the winsome fascination of her girlhood. “The first 
thing you know, it will be printed.” 

“All right, let him print it,” said the guidman with a laugh. 

“It is only a ghost story with a practical ending, and, Maggie, 
ye are practical, ye know ye are.” 
“And this is what he told me as the lamp burned low, ’midst 
the clicking of the knitting-needles and the soft-voiced pro- 
testations of his wife, to whom the courtship of her girlhood 
was none of the stranger’s business. 

“Maggie and | had quarrelled, as all lovers do, I suppose, 
and I was heart-sick to make it up, but I neffer had the 
chance,” said Donald, his tongue taking on the sibilant High- 
land accent of his boyhood, “and I was proud and independ- 
ent.” 

“The Macdonalds are aye that,” said his wife. “Look at 
oor wee Rab, as prood as a Lord of the Isles, an’ he not in 
breeks a year yet; aye, but he is a bonnie laddie, though, to 
his mither.” And the cooing of the Highland mother’s voice 
was not altogether damnatory of pride. 

“We hadn’t spoken for two weeks,” continued the husband, 
“when we met one night by chance in a neebor’s hoose along 





; A 


“Don’t leave me, Donald. 


the Richmond road. We didna’ speak. Maggie merely glow- 
ered at me all evenin’, and altho’ ye wouldn't think it, Mag 
gie’s eyes can glower.” ; 

“Gae on wi the story, man,” said the wife, complacently, 
“and leave my e’en alone. Ye talked enough aboot them for 
bye, and I was fule eneuch to listen.” 

“The house we were visitin’ were Irish folk, chuck full o’ 
stories about Banshees and fairies and ghosts, and we had a 
very interestin’ evenin’, altho’ Maggie would glower am me. 
There wass no word said between us as we listened to the 
auld folk tellin’ the stories they had brought with them from 
the lands beyond the seas. Then as the hour was growin’ late 
and the candles were burnin’ low, an auld man told of the 
death of the Duke of Richmond. He had seen it all and told 
us how the Duke had been bitten by a tame fox on the bank 
of the St. Lawrence River, and had then come north along 
the line of the proposed Rideau Canal about to be constructed 


at the suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, He had been | 


dined and wined by the half-pay officers of the military settle 


ment of Perth, and while on the road to Bytown, then only a | 


stopping-place on the Ottawa River, he had suddenly shown 
signs of madness, and despite the watchfulness of his atde-de 
camp, Colonel Playfair, the grandfather of Mrs McLaren, the 
wife of Hon. Peter McLaren of Perth, had escaped from the 
party and after a long chase through the woods had been se 
cured in the log-barn, yet standing not a mile away, his 
clothes being torn from him by the underbrush and the effort 
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FIRST ADVANCES. 
Russian Bear (tentatively) —Ahem!—Punch. 








of his staff. It was an awfu’ story told there in the blinking 
light of the sputtering candles, almost on the ground where 
it all occurred, and when it was tauld we rose to go. Maggie 
wass the only one that had to go up the road past the auld 
barn and I wass goin’ to ask leave to see her home when I 
saw the glower in her eye. The story had made her face pale 
and I saw her hands tremble as she fixed on her hat wi’ 
a ‘guid night, Mrs. O’Connor, I’m not a bit afraid; it’s a 
moonlight night and I know every foot of the ground.’ But I 
knew that it was not the cauld winter night that made her 
shiver as she looked along the lonely, snow-covered road with 
the eerie shadows of the trees moving to and fro in the moon- 
light on the snow. I followed her, for I knew that her pride 
would never let her turn her head, and then it .was as I 
watched her walkin’ proud an’ disdainful that I decided to leave 
the deestrict for ever and gang:lumberin’ up in the Saugeen 
country in the West, where the Counties of Huron and Bruce 
are now. I had made up my mind till it and to-morrow I 
would start—when out frae the auld barn where the Duke had 
died leaped a red thing for a’ the world like a fox. I was 
startled. The stories of the night had got on my nerves and 
for a minute O’Connor’s yellow mongrel dog looked even to 
me like a fox. 
rough, bony Scotch-Canadian reached out his big horny hand 
and tapped his wife’s stout shoulder with kindly affection; “fas 
for her, puir lass, she juist gave a cry that was half a scream 
and half a sob, and waved to and fro as if she would drap 
richt on the hard road. I caught her ‘fore she fell and held 
her up, and all she said was, ‘Don’t leave me, Donald, will ye 
not? Don’t leave me, Donald.’” 


“An’ ye didna’, Vonald,” said the wife, whose knitting had | 


fallen to the floor. I noticed that there were tears in her 


voice, and that the hard-headed, prosaic Canadian farmer and | 


his wife were sitting hand in hand in the dim light. 


The petulant cry of a child broke the stillness that had , result of the house famine in Toronto. 


Maggie, puir wee Maggie,’ and _ the | 


fallen on the room. 

“It's wee Dorald. I tauld him that too many pancakes 
would give him the stomach-ache,” and as the good wife dis- 
appeared old Donald turned his face to me and, as the baby 
wail was raised again, he said quietly: 

“It's a far cry from the Richmond road to the time when 

‘Belgium’s capital had gathered there her beauty and her 
chivalry.’ ” Lewis. 





Musings of a Mild Man. 


Now that we are realizing on our hopes of seeing bare 


pavements once more, even the weakest imagination can see 
the same old brand of dust rising uninvited and unchecked. 

When Robert John Fleming has finished cutting out street- 
car stops and John Chambers has made an end of thinning 
out the trees on the streets, the old town will no longer seem 
like home to returning wanderers. 

In these degenerate days politeness seems to consist in let- 
ting the other man go ahead of you in entering an elevator in 
| order that he may be behind you when it comes to getting off 

No doubt we shall soon cease speaking of erecting air 
castles and use instead the more expressive wording, “build 
ing a Yonge street bridge.” 


Dr. Osler’s scheme of chloroforming at sixty would have 


one happy result—it would keep the daily papers free from 
pictures of golden wedding celebrators. 

Looking at the crowds on the street-car steps, one is re- 
luctantly forced to conclude that giving a good car service is 
| not that for which R. J. Fleming is paid $10,000 a year. 

If Japan has really become westernized there should be 
much of interest in a full report of Mukden night in Tokio. 

The Central Prison is at present crowded, and, to fore 
| stall Hamilton comment, I rise to remark that this is another 


W. A. C. 
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cecil TOnNNS. 


SHOEING THE YOUNG MAN. 


The Mother (mr. Haultain)—Oh, dear, no! 
freedom and comfort. (ir. Haultain, in his open letter to Sir 
same footing as the others, with the ex be yew?—The Tatler. 


It is not shackles he wants, but boots that wi’! give him the greatest 


Wilfrid Laurier, insists that the new provinces be put on the 


|towld you I was comin’ to Toronto?’ 


Dooley in Toronto. 


AVE you been away, Dooley? I haven't 
seen you whin I’ve dropped in lately,” 
said Hennessy. “I have,” replied Dooley. 
“I’ve been in foreign pa-arts. I’ve been 
to Canada, Hennessy. I was visitin’ a 
cousin iv Mrs. Dooley’s in Toronto, no 
less.” “I’ve heard iv Toronto,” com- 
mented Hennessy, with an air of wide 
information. “Quite a place, I suppose, 
but cowld, isn’t it?” “It is, in the street 
cars, sometimes, I believe,” replied Doo- 
<— 448 ley. “But goin’ from Chicago ye would 
hardly notice it, if it wasn’t that the snow 

has a clane look. There’s no place like 

Chicago, Hennessy; but, afther all, it’s somethin’ like livin’ at 
the bottom iv a well. It does wan good to climb out wance 
in a while and see what’s the other side iv the sky-scrapers. 
I wint be the Grand Thrunk flyer, and now I know what it 
feels like to be a bird. It’s a queer sensation to be whirled 
through the air at the rate iv twenty-five miles an hour, Hen- 
nessy. Whin ye do thravel there’s somethin’ in bein’ a public 
character. Whin I got to Toronto, I got aff the thrain and 
was lookin’ around to see iv me wife’s cousin had come to 
meet me, whin up steps a young man wid the eye iv a hawk 





|‘ Misther Dooley iv Chicago,’ he sez, extendin’ his hand. ‘Are 
| you Dolin’s son?’ I sez. 


‘I am not,’ he sez. 


‘Thin,’ I sez, 
“ye have the advantage iv me.’ 


‘Iv course I have,’ he says. 


|‘ It’s me business,’ he sez, ‘to take advantage iv every man 


that’s anybody at all,’ he sez. ‘Me name is Howell,’ he sez 
‘I’m the chief porther in the Canadian Club,’ he sez, ‘and 
well entertain you to lunch on Monda’,’ he sez, ‘an’ hear yer 
views on Reciprossity or any ould thing.’ ‘But,’ I sez, ‘who 
‘No wan, he sez, ‘J 
knew you be your pictures in the papers. I’m here at the sta- 


| tion ivery Saturda’,’ he sez, ‘lyin’ low f'r casual visitors. We 





take no refusals, he sez. ‘I know nothin’ iv Réciprossity,’ | 


sez. ‘That’s all right,’ he sez, ‘’twill make your remarks 
| more interestin’,’ 

| “Well, what could I do, Hennessy? So iv course I wint to 
| the meetin’ iv the club on Monda’ at noon. ‘Ti the Forest 








ers’ Temple—a big place that they towld me was built by the 
| chief iv the Mohawk Indians, and would be a credit to any 
white man. It’s a new kind iv a club, Hennessy. We have 


| nothin’ like it in Chicago. ’Tis for food reform and gineral 
| 
| 








| information and discussion. For the first twinty minutes, the 
mimbers thry how slim a lunch a man can do with, and thin 
they light their pipes and cigars (and also segars) and cigar- 
ettes, and the president gets up and sez, ‘We have with us to- 
day, gentlemen,’ he sez, ‘Misther So-and-so,’ and goes on to 
mintion what the spaker is goin’ to talk about. Whin he min- 
tioned my name they was prolonged cheers and some iv them 
| started to sing Misther Dooley. 
| wid the subject iv Reciprossity. I don’t remimber all I said, 
| but I'll give ye a few extracts. ‘I’m here,’ I says, ‘to have a 
| friendly talk wid yez as an American business man,’ I sez. 
| ‘Our policy in the States is to keep out foreign goods alto- 
gether,’ I sez, ‘and give our home industries a chance to feed 
on us till they grow up like Carnagie and Rockefeller,’ I sez, 
‘and are able to make the laws f’r themselves. 
fayor iv Reciprossity whin it suits us. And at present,’ I sez, 
| ‘we feel inclined that way. For many years we had no use 
| tr Canada and har’ly knew where ye lived. Thin we got a 
| reciprossity treaty wid yez, which was a good thing f’r us, but 
| we had a suspicion,’ I sez, ‘that it was a good thing f’r you, 
| too, so we put an end to it. We intended to do yez a bad 
oe as o_o will; but, me friends,’ I sez, ‘we ‘found out 
| that we hurt ourselves more nor you, and so we c ” J ees 
| ‘wid the olive branch in wan hand, and in the hie te cua 
motto, “Let bygones be bygones.” 
| Our business at present,’ I° says. 
| teachin’ ) 


I done me best, Hennessy, 


Sut we are in 





We need Reciprossity in 
less a “We have been so busey 
Christian civilization to the Filipinos,’ I sez, ‘that we 
| hadn’t time f’r home affairs; but we happen to notice,’ I sez 
‘that our lumber is about done, and we have no pulp-wood to 
spake of, while you have plinty iv both, and many other things 
that will come in handy f’r us at the prisint time; so we are 
| inclined to listen to proposals f’r Reciprossity. But,’ I sez 
| ‘gentlemin, there’s wan pint about Reciprossity that we regard 
| wid disfavor, and would prefer to lave out. I mane w hat they 
1 cant the mutual benefit in it—that it will do good to both par 
| ties. It is a difficult pint,’ I sez, ‘to get Over; to fix it so we 
| can get the benefit iv free lamber and 7 


the rest iv it from you, 
| widout al ) 


| wit lowin’ you to get the benefit in sellin’ the stuff to us. 
| Tis this snag,’ I sez, ‘that has made us hesitate so long. ’Tis 
wan iv our most sacred principles to take everything and give 
nothin’, and though,’ I sez, ‘we may, whin business demands 
it, give up the glitterin’ generalities iv the Declaration of In- 
dependence, or any little thing like that, that has ralev n 
market value, we can’t tolerate,’ I sez, ‘the idea \ 

| benefits in our dealin’s wid foreigners. But,’ I sez, ‘gentlemen 
| we thrust this point can be got over in some way be the Sen. 
| ate iv the United States. Perhaps,’ I sez, ‘me friend. Attor- 
| ney-General Moody, can fix up a drawback plan that will do 
| it, arrangin’ it so that the money we pay you for the 
| and such like will be handed back to us, while vou pay us casn 
| f'r what we sind over here. That,’ I sez, ‘gentlemen, is Reci- 
| Prossity as we understand it, and I thrust that as good neigh- 
| bors, and f'r the sake iv peace and quietness, you will avoid 
hurtin our feelin’s,’ I sez, ‘and considher it a pleasure and 
privilege to give us all we ax for,’ 


oO 
iv mutual 


lumber 


“Between you and me, Hennessy, I know nothin’ iv the 
subject at all, only what I've picked up from what I read and 
| hear; but I think me speech did no injustice to our 
| Raypublic, anyhow Me wife’s cousin is in 
| Toronto, conductin’ a gints’ furnishin’ establishmint—furn 
| ishin’ drink and segars, I mane. He took me r id and 
showed me the town. The City Hall is a fine place, wid a 
high tower, but I’m towld it won't look so high whin the 
architect’s bill is all in. Dolan isn’t a mimber ix 
man Boord. Saloon-kapin’ is not regarded ther: he 1 
spect and veneration it is here in Chicago. Thev’re mighty 
| Particular, Hennessy. I was towld they turned down a t 41 
for Mayor becase his wife’s nephew had a son-in-law whose 
grandfather once owned stock in a distillery ronto bates 
Chicago f’r goodness iveryway, Hennessy 3 
churches, and Y.M.C.A.’s, an’ missions, to say 
theaters and the likes iv that. I found a strong feelin’ all 
over the place f'r public ownership. The 


great 


business in 
1 
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’ iv Star 
’ 


ef street ca-ar com 
pany belaves in it, an’ acts on the belafe, thev towld n 
“I wint to see Goldwin Smith, iv course. Ye hav 





if youre anybody in particular and visits 


t 
t 
He's a 


hne old gentleman, still active, and writin’ English history 
tra tarmers paper ivery week. He looks w but he towld 
me he has no use fer such sayin’s as “laugh and grow fat.” 


He’s past eighty now, but takes no stock 
theory, 


in the roform 
1 the chiorotorn 


He seems to be just as happy as iver, just sittin’ on 
his stoop*and expectin’ blue ruin to swally the td ine , 
: peand expectin le ruin t wally the world in gin- 
eral. It’s his opinion, Hennessy, that if the United States is 
saved from revelution and disasther twill be only on 


niy 


} ( account 
iv the righteousness iv Chicago an’ Omaha.” 

oe suppose Goldwin Smith is the greatest man they have 
in Toronto,” said Hennessv 


“He is all but wan,” said Dooley, “or, I should say. t 
three—the late Assessment Commissioner is wan and Bob 
wle ° 9 
Fleming is the other two J. W. Bencouvcn 

a il = 
Chips. 

Clothes make the man, and want of them the ch S gi 

Oily to bed and oily to rise is the fate ’ whe 
auto he buys. 

The Bad Dancer—One more turn and 1 would have lost 
my breath entirely. The Victim—Just one more turn, please, 
Mr. Ponsonby. 

| 
| wry = 
| You say your late uncle was an eccentri 1 fellow. Do 


| you think he was insane?” “I don’t know—the will hasn't 
| been read yet.” 
Jaspar—So the Orville Swells have really got into society ? 
Jumpuppe— dure they have. They have had a hyphen put 
and their appendixes taken out 


Mrs, Forehwndred—What was that awful yelping i 
nursery just now? Maid—The nurse just slapped one 
children. Mrs. Forehundred—Oh! I was afraid somebody had 
kicked Fido 


“I think,” said the prison visitor, “it would be helpful to 
you if you would take some good motto and try to live up to 
it.” “Yes,” said the convict. “Now, I'd like to select, for in 

| stance, ‘We are here to-day and gone to-morrow.’ ” 
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The above Coupon MUST accompanyevery | 
graphological study sent in. The Hditor re- | 
ueats correspondents to observe the following 
es: 1, Graphological studies must consist 
at least six lines of original matter, includ- 
mg several capital letters. 2. Letters will be 
answered in their order, unless under unusual 
etreumetances. Correspondents need not take 
up ther own and the Nditor’s time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 3. Quota- | 
tions, scraps or postal cards are not studied | 
4. Please address Correspondence Column 
wres unless accompanied by Conpons 

are net studied, 


Punch l. Lam nota d-reader, 
thereto couldn t jus why the 






















crowd altended the ind Opera in No- 
vember. I dare say you are right about 
some being bored and sleepy the ‘‘Isle 
of Spice is the thi tor many here 
abouts. 2 You! writing shows good 
cheer, speculative thought, excellent se- | 
quence of ideas, fine temper, but weak 
and sometimes purpose You have 
not don yu > divine 
spark, if it would ly flash 








after iong [ric the primitive way 





of coaxing of answering 




















stantly like electric cunta Slow, 
sometimes not so s but while 
good on capable of 
very g& You ike 
care, and wha y 
under u S 
tempereu some 1 


1 seil-re 





A Good 


has been 














W pe ted + S \ 


| you 
affairs thar 


indiscreet acts. You have much courage, 
freedom of expression, and some intuition. 
It is not a very finished, but a rather 
clever study, with some indication of 
taste and good judgment. 

Tipsy.—As your letter is dated last 
November, 1 am hoping you have re- 
turned from Ireland ere this. Of course 
I knew nothing of your movements until 
I opened your envelope a moment ago. 
In any case you'd have left town before 
I could have given you a response. Your 
writing shows a refined and pleasant na- 
ture, not marked by any aggressive or 





duminant touches. You have great ideas 
if you carry them out, and plan many 
things which may never materialize. 
Ambition and decided views are indi- 
eated, with caution in giving confidence 
and general discretion; very warm affec- 


tions, love of ease, and some sentiment, 
Sympathy, tact, and care for detail. It 
looks like a typical March hand, light, 








unexpected, and sometimes aggravatingly 
unreliable. The marked originality 





of method < ce of thought shown 
E. T W ot wishing to quench a 
possible spark of nius, I should say 








were n business 


areer. At 
ly devel- 


r fitted 
for an artistic 


ir writing is not 
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Existing Laws Which We 
May Laugh At. 








TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Not only is it a crime to deface the coin 
of the realm, but it is another to tender 
coin which has been defaced to the 
slightest extent. It is equally offensive 
to the State to offer a reward for the 
recovery of stolen property except 
through the police. 

In fact, any reader of this journal who 
for any reason irritated against 
the Government or its agents may go 
out any fine morning and give himself 
the satisfaction of breaking a hundred 
laws in succession and rendering him- 
selt liable to punishments amounting in 
the aggregate to some years’ imprisor 
ment, and yet at the same time know 
that public opinion is too strong now 
for the application of those laws, and 
that he may even discuss his transgres 
sions with a sergeant or inspector of po 
lice in perfect safety.—Tit-Bits. 
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Half-Told Tales. 





HE recent appearance of an un- | 
finished novel by Lord Beacons- 
field reminds one of many an- 
other writer of fiction who was 

engaged in writing a story when death | 

came to arrest the hand and to still the 
busy brain; but it is only in a few cases 


that these pathetic fragments have been } 
1 





| allowed to see the light And one can- } 


| could have any 


not help thinking that if their authors 
in the matter they 
would shrink from permitting them to | 
he world incomplete 


yoic 


go forth tot 


When Miss Helen Jackson, ones 
popular American  auathoress, realized | 
that in the race between her last novel | 
and death the tter would win, she de- | 

l termined that if her story was to be | 


completed by an it should be on | 





her own lin lis is the brave and | 
| pathetic letter she wrote to her publish- | 
er from her bed of sickness: “I am | 


oped. September 6 brings you under the 
strong influence of Virgo, an earth sign, 
and you have not, by appearances, con- 
|} quered * materialism sign It 
is an honest, frank, sensible specimen of 
writing 
Ja I power, and 
the | of leadership, very practical ne 
tions ! { pacity, and 
e Yo eed training 
centratio Your ideas are sket- 
ny y i t *ken 
Im, ‘ ft sw ae 1d er 
ati l€ 2 re 
se n 1 
you i V V 
\ i 
s \ ‘ 
knew y y 
Vy 
5 de & Ss V 
where s Stew ‘ 
I V g1 your 
handwriting y serious considera- | 
tior but would prefer iz more recent | 
study lor y kK Ww n I receive | 
Ww give vo iking over 
Kuropat Don lit a n when he's 
down Your writing shows wit and hu- 
mor, but is of a light, trifling character. 
You say you're a man; your lines are 
Ss t tl it I cannot take 
+2 ee :CO— 


| the first chapters of which had appeared 


| 


» the DOOK Of this realm | 
th arge imber 


out-ol-date iaws which Nave 
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them the 


that ne Was 
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Wednesday?’ <A law to that 
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| work. 


| perienc long haunted him; 
some time later, on finishing | 
Our  .iutual Friend, he wrote: | 
“I remember with devout — thank- | 
fulness that I can never be much | 


| for ever 


| sorry | 


finish Zeph. Perhaps it | 
ishing in its unfinished 
lesson for which 1 | 
wrote it was to be forcibly told at the | 
end. | there will be some in 
terest in it as the last thing I wrote. 1 
will make a short outline of the plot of 
the story.” | 

When death came to Charles Dickens 
with such tragic suddenness at Gadshill 
on the 8th of June, 1870, he was in the 
middle of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 


cannot 
is not worth pul 
state, as the 





} 
chiel 


Suppose 


in serial form but two months earlier. 
How the would have proceeded 
had he been spared to finish it must al- 
ways remain a subject for speculation. 
His friend and biographer, John Fors 
ter, made a painstaking effort to supply 
the conclusiong but it must always be a | 
matter for regret that the hand of the | 
master was not allowed to finish his last | 


story 


It is a remarkable thing that five years | 
earlier, almost to a day—it was on June | 
g, 1865—Dickens narrowly escaped a | 
violent death in an accident on the | 
South-Eastern Railway. ‘This tragic ex- | 
l | and | 








nearer parting company with my readers | 
than | was then, until there 
shall be written against my life the two 





| words with which 1 have this day closed | 


| this book 


| Christmas Eve, 


Phe End.” | 
was j warming up to} 
his novel, Denis Duval, of which only 
three numbers had appeared, when he 
had to lay down his pen for ever on | 
1863. It almost seems 
have 
last words he wrote were 
“Behold Finis 


Thackeray just 
/ ) 


that he mu known the end had } 
come, for 


full of tr 











> significance : 





itself cz to an end and the Iniinite 
began.” 

Wilkie Collins was more _ provident 
| than his great friend and master. When 
he died, a good fourth of his story, blind 


| Love, ren 


ed unwritten; but he had 
left behind him an elaborate 
concluding chapters, 
ch Walter Besant had no dith 












fortu j 
synopsis of the 


from w 





















culty in bringing the novel to a satisfac 
oO Robert Louis Steven 
Vailima with at least two 

novels 1ished—Wetr of ‘Hermiston 
which was published in 1895, and St 


Ives, which was very cleverly completed | 





by Mr. Quiller Couch and made its ap 
pearance two years later; mong 
other writers whose hands been |} 
the minal f ctories were Mr 
t midad ot stories were ifs 
Gask Irs. Henry Wood, and mai 








d Childe Harold whe 


him low at Mis | 





“antos were ni 


stricke! 





Vlacaulay’s Arm | 
ann eeneeee 


Thinkers and Singers. 


Lack of met ' j is the cause 
| leatl of the rural | 
startling | 
tumony of a] 
trial 
London court, 


é rt 3 e of the 





es If you fail 
ng machinery 

| 

g ot} 

to “go off in an | 
| 





get “soiteni 


thing of the kind,” 
of Britain when 

65 or 75.” Dr 

ot like the 
the brain,” but pr 


term 


pop il it 


“general | 

to the | 
th { 1 the hard- | 
t . Liss if 


| 


But thinking would seem to be only } 


case of Manuel Garcia, the famous Guarding the President. 
singing master, is in point. Other in- 
tances of the imperishable youthfulness | How closely President Roosevelt is 
| of those who cultivate the vocal art will | guarded by the Secret Service men is 
readily occur to the reader. The genera- | indicated by the fact that on January 1, | 
tion has, perhaps, not yet been born | when four or five thousand visitor 
that will witness the positively last | shook hands with President Roosevelt 
farewell tours of a diva who was a] in the Blue Parlor of the White House, 
cclebrity "way back in the sixties of | Government detectives, stationed along} 
the last century; the full-bloom roses | the line of visitors, gave the orders: 
that bloomed in the chorus when men |} “Hands out of your pockets!” and “Hat 
now beyond middle age were callow | in your left hand!’ These orders were 
boys are nearly as fresh as the buds | quietly spoken, but they were said so 
which overshadow, but cannot outsing | firmly that they were never once dis 
| them obeyed. The President of the United 
tx ‘ = eee will not soon again be put in 
: | danger of his life through a man or 
A Tender-foot in Nebraska. | woman approaching him with extended 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the unsuccessful | ey a calc ‘ » ono bangnrcnns 
treasure hunter of Cocos Island, has fre- | pon ; No Det ca aie en bas i ag wea 
quently toured the Western States in] tunity of shooting _ s . t Pronihen 
| quest of big game. The young noble-|} throuon thy = ye E shag ote 
in likes the West, but he dislikes the | coat - The S Car " haye 1 over 
Western hotels. To a reporter recently | shot Fvice Wik see 10 
rie said \ : ay eee ~~ 
“The high prices and the poor fare of 
some of ales Kansas, Dakota and Ne- | East-End Btiquette 
braska hotels are a blot on the West's “Wher é = 
scutehant:™ | black — get that dreadful 
Then he smiled | act | Hawkins?” said the 
“Credit me or not,” he said, “but | no st itor, as she seated 
once found, on the menu of a Nebraska| ,._, extreme edge of the least 
restaurant, the item—‘Beef and potat y os = : _ the room oe 
$1.50. i ee oe I t of a triflin halter 
“IT was hungry. Therefore I ordered | |; - we mum,” replied 
beef and potato. The waiter, after a | 7 eae nee 
long delay, brought me a small plate 1° i - a as cried the Visitor, 
with a small potato on it Ss hands in horror; “how 
‘Waiter,’ said I, ‘this won't do. | what a bad, wicked man 
called for beef and potato. ,Here’s the | must be! 
potato, but where’s the beef?’ } im,” retorted the other, 
“Tinder the potato, sir,’ said th ie \wk ns Is asty, but ’e’s 
| waiter.” fect gentleman at ’eart, I can has 
se hte et. that aiter e'd giv me this 
‘ it ‘olding a cold fryin’-pan 
Wh itely, Ar hbishop of Dublin rh ipwards of a hower, a-tryin’ 
ked a young man how it happened the swellin’. A little hatzen 
ruth, which eve ryone 15s by way ! ce that gor a long wy towards 
ng after, is so rarely found. Wh marri’d life ‘appy, mum, as | 
| youth demurred giving his ansy you've fahnd yerself.” 
Whately aid “T’ll tell you why —— 
| nee = _ getting u folks ny—Paw what's the rest of that 
The | truth!” quotation be ginning Truth is mighty? 
ithe Scarce, I reckon 
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such a dainty Soap and perfect skin food of 


Baby’s Own Soap 


Four Generations of Canadians have found Baby's Own the 
best Soap for family and nursery use—and its sales are constantly increasing. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

ALBERT TOILET SOAP CO., Mers., MONTREAL. 


Nie PG als eo i ai - . > 
The Olive Picker, shown in the ilustration is to be seenin Southern Europe gathering the 


Olives the oil of which is used in making Baby's Own Soap, 
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SPOOL SILK>3- 


For dressmaking and family 
sewing Corticelli Silk is the best silk 


made. 
equal. 


' For hand or machine use it has no 
Corticelli Silk runs smoothly in the needle ; it is always 


even in size and always full length and full strength. Ask your 
dealer for ‘“ Corticelli,’’ and refuse all substitutes. 


CE 


B A Wash Silks..... 


are put up in patent holders, 
which prevents waste by tangles or soiling; 


keeps each shade separate, and automatically measures a correct 
needleful. Recommended as the only proper way to put up filo 
and floss silks, and used by art societies everywhere. 





and no damage done, It has 


qualities and perfectly straight selvage. 














SHIRT PROTECTOR sooth 


is of firm and even texture. 
soiled, a sponge or brush makes it clean again, 


When 


peculiar wearing 


For sale everywhere. 


complete without 


EPPSS 


| 

An admirable food, with all 

its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 

robust health, and to resist 


| No Ereakfast Table 
| 


winter's extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 





Worsteds for Spring. 


While tweeds and serges will still be 
worn to some extent this spring, thos: 
who follow the mode very closely will 
this year array themselves i 


chiefly in 
worsteds Of 


this class of ma 
1 splendid showing is made at the 
hment of Levy Bros., the well 

loronto tail rs, corner of Scott 
and Colborne streets. Grays and browns 


fancy 
| a about equal favorites, and as made 


terial 
« stab! 


known 


up by these expert tailors, constitute 
clothing of the highest excellence for 
careful dressers 
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Reflections of a Bachelor. 





It takes a woman to get happiness out 


of her unhappiness 
No matter what the color of a girl’s 
eyes, she is a blonde if her hair says so 


her she believes it, if she knows it isn't 
so 

A woman couldn’t help feeling proud 
at having on her best 
burglar came 

A man feels very hard up after he has 
had a dream where he was making lots 
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When a man tells a woman he loves 


of money 
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N thinking over the men of wit I 
have met in Europe, the brightest 
and most spontaneous, without 
doubt, was Henry J. Byron, the 
dramatist, the author of the com- 
edy, Our Boys, which ran nearly 

three years at a London theater and 
produced a profit of $200,000—and_ it 
was written in less than a fortnight. 
Byron received a certain fixed sum for 
each representation and his share 
amounted to $50,000—a goodly return for 
two weeks’ pleasant literary occupation. 
For quite twenty years Byron enter 
tained London with his brilliant fancy 
and epigrammatic flow of wit. His 
plays, as far as plots are concerned, lack 
the ingenuity of construction of Vic- 
torien Sardou and the French dramat- 
ists, but no writer ever penned smarter 
or more humorous dialogue. Every scene 
sparkled with bons mots, and the actors | 
used to tell me that when his plays were 
being rehearsed he fired off sufficient 
witticisms in conversation to supply an 
ordinary farce-comedy with fun. 

As a lad I had the privilege of meet- 
ing Douglas Jerrold, and he possessed 
a rasping ready wit when the spirit | 
moved him, but at times he was moody 
and silent to the point of austerity. 
Robertson, the author of Caste, and 
other well-known pieces, was an amus- 
ing conversationalist, but acidulous and 
aggressive. His early life had been one | 
of grinding toil, which left a sting of 
bitterness behind that manifested itself 
in his estimate of mankind and his in- 
terpretation of the ways of the world. 
Horace Mayhew, of the staff of Punch, 
was a gay, effervescent talker, full of a 
certain Cockney kind of fun that would 
raise a laugh, but he did no solid work. 
Sir Frank Burnand, the present editor 
of Punch, shoots folly as it flies, but he 
is abler with his pen than with his 
tongue. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., is a 
capital fun-maker when he rises to speak 
after dinner, and so is Bernard Shaw, 
who drinks nothing but “White Rock” 
water and is a chronic vegetarian—but 
none of these men, all of whom had or 
have a reputation for mental vivacity 
and rapid power of repartee, could for a 
moment compare with Byron, whose 
mind was a sparkling fountain of wit 
ever at play, and whose geniality cap- 
tivated all who were brought within the 
attractive circle of his acquaintanceship 





Byron at dinner with a few friends 
whom he liked was delightful. During 
the period of his popularity as a dram- 
atist, he frequently, on Saturday even 
ings, dined at the Savage Club, and here 
he was seen and heard at his very best 
lo begin with, he was an exceedingly 
handsome man, with bright, expressive 
eyes, without a particle of self-con- 
sciousness or unnecessary pride. Suc 
cess had not spoiled him. He dressed 
in perfect taste, his manners were those 
of a gentleman, and his jests seemed to 
flash forth unbidden like sparks from an 
electric battery. He never gave one 
the idea that he was trying to be funny 
Heé was witty simply because he could- 
n’t help it, and he had an instant and 
unconqterable knack of looking at the 
humorous side of most things, and, as 
the saying goes, “hitting the nail on the 
head.” When poor Byron died, as the 
Times remarked, “the wits of London 
lost their chief,’ and no one has taken 
his pl It will be a long day before 
we have another Byron, as all can attest 
who had the advantage and pleasure of 
his acquaintance. T was walking with 
him one day in the Strand, when a dam 
sel with a torrent of fiery red hair rush- 
ing down her back came in collision with 
us, which nearly toppled her over. By- 
ron caught her at the critical instant and 
placed her on her feet. She recognized 
him and said: 


“Oh, Mr. Byron, I’m so much obliged 
to you. I was nearly over, wasn't 1?” 

Byron bowed and said to me, sotto 
voce, “This is a case of gin and cloves.” 

“You don’t seem to recognize me, Mr 
Byron,” continued the girl with a sus 
piciously vinous hiccup in her voice. 
“T’m an actress and T have played in 
two of your burlesques.” 

“Have your” 

“Oh, yes; in one I was a fairy, and 
the other a goddess,” she continued. 

“Well, miss, we must be going”’—and 
he moved away—“I never know that 
kind of persons in the street. I can't 
bear. fairies, and I detest goddesses; 
good-by.” 

At that moment she dropped her par 
asol. Byron, always courteous, picked it 
up and restored it. Then she dropped | 
her fan 3yron repeated the politeness 

“This girl’s got a severe attack of 
dropsy,” he said to me aside, and we 
pursued our stroll, or endeavored to do 
so, when the sunny-haired lassie turned 
back and, confronting poor Byron, said 

“Oh, Mr. Byron, you will excuse me, 
I’m sure, but T have been lunching with 
friends and we had such a lot of ginger 
beer, it’s got into my head;” and off she 
went in a sort of reel, again dropping 
her fan, which she picked up herself 
with some difficulty this time. As she 
got away Byron said to me, with a 
smile, “I don’t know about the beer get 
ting into her head, but I'll take my oath | 
the ginger is well in her hair.” 


There was an actor at the Strand 
Theater where one of Byron’s pieces was 
produced named Fred Dewar, an admir 
able comedian, but with a cloudy coun- | 
tenance that suggested the idea to casual 
observers that he was not liberal in the 
application of soap and water. At the 
last rehearsal Dewar approached the 
dramatist, and after consulting with him 





as to how the part he was to play should 
be dressed, he pointed to his face and 
asked, “Should I do anything to that?” 

Byron’s eyes twinkled. He couldn’t 
lose the chance, and he said: “Well, yes, 
Dewar, I[ think I’d wash it.” What the 
comedian meant, of course, was, should 
he make it up to any particular age, or 
to represent any particular type. 

Very curious literary and_ scientific 
people from foreign lands were now and 
again brought into the Savage Club by 
a learned old Jew named Dr. Strauss, 


who had lived in the East and picked up | 


many odds and ends of acquaintances 
One day he brought in a singular speci 
men who had a flowing white beard, a 
skin suggestive of parchment, and the 
general get-up of a Turk or Persian 
He was certainly a queer-looking old 
fellow, and mumbled as though he had 
no teeth. 


Byron and I were sitting at the next } 


table, and we made an effort to catch 
what the stranger was saying. 

“What language is he speaking, I won 
der? I can’t make head or tail of it,” I 
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cast an agonized glance after it, and, | many went out. The pit, in fact, was 
leaping on the parapet, hurled himself | half empty. As we resumed our seats, 
into eternity, preferring death to the | determined to see the play to the bitter 
further consideration of such intricately | end, we were startled by a loud noise 
mixed degrees of puzzling consanguin- | coming from the stage, as of sawing or 
ity.” hacking, or both combined. 

Byron would get all this rigmarole off | said, “What the deuce is that?” 
without a smile, and when he had fin- | and we listened. 
ished would draw a long breath and or- “Oh, I know,” said Byron. “It’s ‘Fal 
der a lemon squash, with a dash of | coner, finding the piece too long, is cut- 
brandy in it, in order to restore his | ting out the last act. Come, mon ami, 
nerves to their usual equanimity. let’s be off.” 

One night at a friend’s house, wher« And we went. I heard the next day 
Byron was a frequent guest, Wyndham, | that it was nearly two in the morning 
the comedian, to illustrate the humor- | when the play concluded. 
ist’s quick power of repartee, affected to Almost the last time I met Byron be- 
put him through a viva voce examina- | fore his death, he had been to the wed- 
tion on the subject of theatricals. It | ding of a friend of his, a Mr. Day, who 
was simply a social game pour passer le | married a lady named Alice Week. We 
temps. were dining at a restaurant, and he had 

Wyndham—What is an actor’s ambi- | just written a couplet to send to the 
tion nowadays—to play Hamlet? | happy pair, and knowing how much L[} 

Byron—No; that was once the case, } appreciated his wit, he handed it to me 
but now it is to go on the variety stage | to read. I copied it, and it struck me 
and do “three turns” a night at a salary as being particularly happy. It went: 
of £100 a week. | “A Week is lost, a Day is gained, 

Wyndham—Have you ever known | Che loss we'll ne’er complain; 
managers of a suicidal tendency? | There'll soon be little days enough 

| 
| 
t 
| 








Byron—If you desire me to say that 
!a manager has ere this been known to 


lo make a week again!” 
B 


yron, toward the end of his career, 

cut his throat with a curtain raiser, I] after he had written half-a-hundred 
won’t do it. Ask me another. plays, manifested a tendency to repeat 
Wyndham—Was _ the old-fashioned | himself, aud gave signs of exhaustion 


actor a man who lived by shifts? of the types of middle-class life with 
3yron—Yes, and so is the modern] which he was most familiar. One day 
actor—by scene shifts in a conversation with him I suggested 
Wyndham—Are actors ever killed by | that he should freshen up his mind by 


| 
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| characters that he could 
account. I wound up 


! 
Byron-—I never heard of such a case, |! new matter 
but I’m informed that popular favorites | turn to drat 





| when the “understudy” gets a chance to] dra 
appear liste 
Wyndham—Define a star actor. other eye, he replied: “My dear boy, 
Byron—He is frequently an ordinary | you may be quite right, but bear in mind 
actor who happens to have his head in} that neither Shakespeare nor Moliére 
the clouds. ever went to America, and they knew 
Wyndham—Inferior actors, it is as- pretty well what they were about, as far 
serted, can’t stand plain-spoken criti- | as the drama is concerned.” With his 





overstudy? ' 4 visit to America, where he would find | 


are now and then killed by understudy, | my suggestion by remarking that every | 


8S 


or a a 
should visit America. Byron 
ind, with a twinkle in his| 
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remarked. 


Byron listened for an instant and | 


shook his head portentously. “It’s too 


much for me, dear boy, unless it’s gum | 


arabic.” 

One night at the club an Anglo-Ger- 
man tragedian named Bandmann- was 
conferring with an artist to whom he 


was explaining the kind of theatrical | 


poster he desired, and not being content 


with his verbal instructions he took up | 


a pencil and said: “Something like this 
But there, you know I can’t draw.” By- 
ron, who was standing by, heard the re- 
mark, and said: “That is what all the 
managers say, dear boy.” 

On occasions, Byron would rush into 
the club and affect to have a pathetic 
story to relate. He would start off like 
this: “Waterloo Bridge. Time, mid- 
night. I was passing along when I saw 
a man, pale and distracted, climb the 
parapet. He was about to precipitate 
himself into the dark waters of the 
Thames when I seized his leg with an 
iron grip and cried, ‘What would you do, 
rash man?’ ‘Drown myself,’ replied the 
stranger. ‘Can I not help you?’ I asked. 
‘Alas! no. For my troubles there is no 
remedy in this world. Hear my sad 
story. Two years ago I wooed and won 
a lovely maiden, who reciprocated my 
passion, despite the disparity of our 
ages, to which my son, aged 22, by a 
former marriage, bore indisputable tes- 
timony. But, well-a-day! My bride’s 


mother was still in the matrimonial | 


market—a comely and wealthy widow 


of some six-and-thirty years of age. She | 


fell in love with my son and he w 

her. They married. Within a year he 
became the father of a daughter, and an 
other son was born to me. One day, 
shortly after this event, my eldest boy 
and I were chatting together when we 
chanced to raise the question of what 
might be the exact relationship between 
our newly-born§ children. Oh, fateful 


suggestion! Could any intellect grapple | 


with the complications it gave rise to? 
My infant son turns out to be his ma 
ternal grandfather's brother, and conse- 
quently his own granduncle. He is, 
moreover, the grandson of his own mo- 
ther, and his grandmother's brother-in 
law Still more terrible is the weird 
destiny of my unfortunate granddaugh- 
ter, for she—mark me well—is at once 
my sister-in-law and her own sister-in- 
law! But worse remains behind, for—’ 
‘Hold! No more!’ I cried,’ continued 
Byron. “‘T now clearly understand,’ and 
I released my iron grip on his leg. At 
that moment a fierce gust of wind 
whirled his hat into the dark river. He 





cism. Do you know of anything else | rapid power of observation and quick- 

they can stand? ness of assimilation, Byron would have } 
Byron—Yes, drinks. | written a clever comedy of American 
Wyndham—When may an actress be | manners and idiosyncrasies. 

said to be on the high road to fame and Byron was not a man of learning in 


fortune? 
Byron—When she begins to have her | society. When I came to know him in 
diamonds or valuables stolen. timately I was surprised to find how 
Wyndham—A propos of actresses, 1S it | Jimited his reading had been. His edu 
native worth which makes society act | cation was of the simplest His life from 
resses popular on the stage? ; | early manhood was one of ceaseless ac 
Byron—No, foreign Worth—his ad tivity as far as play-writing was con 
dress is Paris “erned. His usual plan was to work on 
Ss is Faris. — | cerned is usual plan wi 
Wyndham—Thanks, Mr. Byron; your | three plays for which he had commis 
examination is satisfactory, and you) gions simultaneously [That is to say, 
prove your qualifications to write for the Monday, for instance, he would have 
stage. One final question. A bad tra-|. turn at his comedy; on Tuesd 
ee ae dismal gob _ is egged | drama occupied his attention, and on 
on by ambition, may be—what? 1 Wednesday he would attack a 
Byron—Egged off by the audience burlesque or extravaganza, so 
It must be understood that Byron had | that the three pieces would be finished 
not the remotest notion of the ques- | ahoit the same date. The three pl 
tions that the comedian would put to | would be ready for delivery in 
him, and the replies were certainly to | three months 
the point. Charles Wyndham showed | 
admirable tact, too, in the nature of his 
inquiries, as they served as neat pegs to Jones, sketch the outlines of a play and 
hang smart replies on. ‘ | work upon it until it is completed. By 
I remember telling Byron one day | 
that M. Dupressoir, who was just then |... of composition to another relieved 
shut out of the gambling-tables at Bad- | jp. gatioue of  writine 1 
ene See — . worked during the day, from to till 4, 
gambling steam yacht on a large scale | .44 very rarely at night. On several oc 
and traversing the Mediterranean, re 
ceiving passenger-players at various 
ports of France, Spain, and Italy. By 
‘ , . an ecellent idea. anc ~~? s 
| ron thought it was an excel nt idea, and Gicslas Sueiace at 
| I remarked that it was certainly appro 
priate, as no people more than games 
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| 

















He isu 





( 


casions he played parts in his own 
| pieces; but as an actor, he did not show 





in amateur perform- 
ance of The School for Scandal, and it 


| . + » - | was the tamest 
| ters experienced the “ups and downs” of | 


lif |nessed. There was not a particle of 
ife, and sur ely you have that in one | dash or spirit about it, ane - could 
sense on shipboard. 


; | hardly realize that Byron on and off th 
“Quite so,” pursued Byron, “and if | stage could be so curiously diffe 
} you know Dupressoir, you might tell The very last time T called on him 
| him it would be appropriate to name his | during his fatal illness, he said 
| craft Pitch and Toss, as there is often | “Good-by. old bov: T may be gone be 
| stormy weather in the Mediterranean.” | fore you get back from Am 
One winter’s night an Irish dramat- | won’t give you mv address. but if I get 
ist, who assumed the nom d’emprunt of | there. I'll give your love to General 
| “Falconer.” produced a long-winded Ir- | Washington and Abe Lincoln.” 
| ish drama in seven acts and ten ftab- | 
| leaux, entitled Oona, at Her Majesty’s | 
Theater, after that establishment had | 
| been deserted by the operatic managers. | 
Byron and I occupied a private box near | 
the stage. Eleven o'clock arrived, and | 
there were still two more acts to get | 
through. I suggested we should  ad- 
| journ to a restaurant near by and have 
supper, which we did, and got back be- 
fore the act was over. 





ssumption T ever wit 











I never saw him again, and T sincerely 
hope he “got there.” 
Howarpn Pavt 


tHe = 


A Scotch divine had risen up in the 
| pulpit to lead the congregation in prayer. 
when a man in the front row of the gal 
lery took out his handkerchief to wip 
his brow, forgetting that a pack of cards 
was wrapped up in it. Noisily 
The curtain descended, and there was | whole deck was scattered over the floor 
considerable hissing. Something had | of the gallery. “Oh, mon! mon!” sol 
gone wrong, evidently, in our absence.| emnly remarked the minister, “surely 
People looked at their watches, and your psalm-buik has been but 














WI 


Cottager—Do you ever larn folks te 


1AT OUR ARTIST HAS TO ENDURE! 
*r paint picters like that there, sir? 

Artist—Oh, yes—sometimes. Why do you ask? 

Cottager—Well, sir, this ‘ere boy o’ mine ain't fit for nuthin’ E be that there delicate can't do no 


an’ not bein’ quite right in ‘is ‘ead, I thought as ’ow this ’ere ‘d be a nice light occupation for ‘e—Punch 


‘ard work 


the college sense, and he cared little for | 


Most dramatic authors, like Pinero, | 
| Sydney Grundy, and Henry Arthur | 


ron used to say that turning from one | 


| to advantage. I once saw him play | 


the | 
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| The Missus’s Low Taste. 
| 66 HEN Sir Henry Irving was 


in New York last year,” 
said a press agent, he had 
the same cabman to drive 
| him to and from the theater every night 
“Sir Henry became fond of this cab- 
man. He would discuss American poli 
tics with him, American newspapers, 
and American plays and players. After j 
the evening’s performance, at the end of 
the drive home, the venerable actor and 
the stout and ruddy cabby—the one look 
| ing up from the sidewalk and the 
| looking down from the box—would ta 
| amiably together for ten or fifteen 1 
| utes in the quiet street 
| “One night the coachman told Sir | 
| Henry that the next day was l.is Jay | 
| off. At this the actor put his hanc | 
| his pocket for some passes. He 1 


| 
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E 
| passes, he found; so he gave the uan $3 | a 
S| instead r . eans 
2 
i , 4 


““Tf you are off to-morrow night,’ he | 

said, “come and see me—you and your | High in quality and nutri- 
wife. Come and see me in the Mer- | tive value, yet low in price 
chant of Ventce { . * 
i Clark’s delicious Pork and 


It is considered one o1 
my best parts.’ ; 
“Oh, thank you, sir,’ said the cab- Beans are welcome in every 
is family. 
it 









man. ‘That will be a at treat for me ! 
and her, won't it? ‘hank you, from Spee 
the bottom of my heart, sir.’ Sold in Tins, 


| “The next night, of course, Sir Henry , Ready to serve. 


| did not see the cabman. But the night | 
u W. CLARK, Mfr. 


after he was at his post as usual, and 
Montreal. 











Sir Henry said to him, as he prepared } 
to enter the cab 
“Well, how did you and your wife 
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like me as Shylock 
| “‘Why, the fact is, sir,’ said the cab 
} man, ‘we didn’t go.’ 













“*You didn’t go? Why not?’ said Sir | 
Henry 
**On account of s,’ said 
|} cabman, gently—‘the mi sir, 
ferred the continuous.’ ” Children grow and thrive 
Se ei ee Delicate women get strength, 
| Fitzsimmons on Moral Courage Brain workers develop Poe: 
ae when their f-od is seasoned 
| Bob Fitzsimmons, who recently) with 
| President Roosevelt a silver horsesh 





| does not 





| than phys 
“Moral courage is no finer than 


| other sort,” he said. “Sometimes I 
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believe it is not as fine takes n 
courage, they say, not to W 


don’t drink, and I don’t find it h 
! ] ' 








hard to let rum s it to p 

and whip a big, ugly, 200-pound man 
when these pale, narrow-ch 
ell me it takes more courage 
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which department th I wav had cet 
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excellence of _>s 


| prizes that were most coveted by exhil liceman—Which o’ yez beginned this 


| itors at the Fair, and are consequently | fight? Ome of the belligerents—He did 


greatly appreciated His dog pitched into mine 
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. Anecdotal 3 


R. Hinton Perry, the sculptor, is re- 
sponsible for the following story of the 














“scrublady” who cares for his studio 
“How many children have you, Mrs 
O’Flarity ?” he asked her one morning 
‘It’s siven I have, sir,” she replied; 
“four be the third wife of me _ second 


husband, 


and three be the second wife of 
me f 7 


urst 
urst. 


be 


Some years ago Phillips Brooks was 





| Court of 


recovering from an illness, and was de- | 


nying himself to all visitors, when Rob- 
ert Ingersoll called. The bishop re- 
ceived him at “I appreciate this 
very much,” Mr. Ingersoll, “but 
why 


once 
said 
1 
self to your friends?” “It is this way,” 
said the bishop; “I feel confident of see- 
ing my friends in the next world, but 
this may be my last chance 
you.” 

* 
J. H. Weaver, 


phia, tells a 


Mayor of 


story of a friend whose 


stoutness and constant good-humor are | 


his chief distinctions. 
be talk on the subject of gastron 
omy,’ i the mayor, “and somehow 
my friend’s tremendous girth prompted 
me to ask him if he followed any set 
guide him in his eating. ‘I have 
rul he replied, humorously, 
d it’s a winner. When I sit down to 
sit six inches or so from the table, 
! I touch I’m done.’” 


when 
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“We happened to 
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one rule, 





A good story, which is all the better 
for being true, is related of Mr. Martin 
Chapender, who, recently, 

The Miser at the Egyptian 
The other night he took 


until 





1 , and, being short of change, 2f- 
fered the driver his legal fare—one shil 
ling. Cabby looked at the posters, an-l, 


said, “Well, 


knowing who his fare was, 


do you see me when you deny your- | 


Philadel- | 


was | 
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coupons for purchases of merchandise, 
to be redeemed by prizes, was given a 
more or less merited rebuke by Nat C. 
Goodwin. He bought a bill of goods, 
and the salesman offered him the cou- 


pons that the amount of the purchase 
called for. Mr. Goodwin shook his 
head. “I don’t want ’em,” he said. 


“You had better take them, sir,” per- 
sisted the clerk; “we redeem them with 
very handsome prizes. If you can save 
up a thousand coupons we give a grand 
piano.” “Say, look here,” replied Mr. 
Goodwin, “if I ever drank enough of 
your whisky or smoked enough of your 
cigars to get a thousand of those cou- 
pons I wouldn’t want a piano. I’d want 
a harp.” 
—_—_ 2 —————— 


Duke Sued by L. P. Morton for 
His Daughter’s Dowry. 





T’S only the proper thing to do to 
provide for the maintenance of a 
titled son-in-law so long as the hold- 
er of the title remains a member of 

the family, as Levi P. Morton admitted 
when his daughter Helen, handsomest 
of the five handsome young women who 
bore his name, became a countess. But 


it is not proper that one should be called 
| on 
the bond of relationship has been sev- 


to continue such maintenance after 
this case—or so 
Being a former 
member of Congress, former Minister 
to France, former Governor of New 
York, and former Vice-President of the 
United States, not to mention former 
father-in-law of Count Boson de Peri- 
gord and Talleyrand of Paris, since be- 
come Duke de Valencay, he ought to 
know. He has appealed to the Supreme 
the State to tell him if he is 
not right. That is why Justice Dowling 
has ordered that a summons be served 
on the Duke by publication at his last 
known place of residence in France. 
The maintenance in question is the 
income derived from the Morton build- 
ing in Nassau street, New York, which 
the former Vice-President transferred 
to the Morton Trust Company soon af- 
ter the marriage of his daughter to the 
then Count Boson in 1go1, to be held in 
trust that both she and her husband 
might have independent incomes for life. 


it has in 
insists. 


ered—which 
Mr. Morton 


| It was not that Count Boson was in any 
e . | financial straits or that it was likely his 
or seeing | a 
| wealthy 


father-in-law ever would be 
called upon to support him that the trust 
was made, for had not the Count 40,000 
acres of land in Silesia and the purse of 
a nabob, not to mention his chances of 
coming into the riches of his mother, 
the Princess de Sagan, reputed the weal- 
thiest woman in all France? Of course 
he had, and for that reason there was 
no talk of fortune-hanting when the gal- 
lant Count wooed and won the hand- 
some American. 

It was only because it was proper to 
give the bride a dowry that the big Nas- 
sau street office building was placed in 
trust, that being thought a better plan 
than selling it and giving her the pro- 
ceeds, for the income would be continu- 
ous and would provide her with pin- 
money year alter year. 

So long as the Count, afterwards the 


Duke, remained the son-in-law of the 
former Vice-President, all went well 
[he rents were collected promptly and 


remitted regularly to France, but after 
he and his Duchess separated in July of 
last year, she obtaining a decree of di 
vorce, it did not seem right to the for- 


| mer Vice-President that part of the pro 


if yer play the Miser as well on the| 

stage as yer do off it, s’elp me if I don’t | 

pay a bob to come and see yer myself!” 
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Mrs. L. Z. Leiter, when she is in Paris, | 





1 deal of time in 


i the shops 
ewelers and dealers 





ceeds of his wealth should be going to 
the Faubourg St. Germain or the Uha- 


| teau de Valencay or to any other place 


| in France 


} ive, 


cts of art. On a rather 

noon Mrs. Leiter visited ar 
n the Rue de la Paix. She looked at 
rronzes, jewels, drawings, and other 
things, and _ final { oward 
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“The Book Shop. 


Few cles are more 


by a of culture or a man 
of business than a 


Good 
Fountain 


Pen 


howing a 


art 
woman 


n request 


We are 


every 


large variety 


pen guaranteed to be as 


or money refunded 


Wm. Tyrrell & Co., | 


7 and 9 King St. E., Toronto 


represented, 





| principai 





|} own canon, th 


| Pitt ubi ¢ 


} tolerable non 


| poor the gre 


| departed husband’s spirit? 


Consequently he has brought 
suit to set aside the contract by which 
he transferred the building to the trust 
company. He contends that the dissoku- 


tion of his daughter's marriage has put 
an end to the purpose for which the 
trust was created, and that since its 


sole object has been rendered inoperat- 
> trust should be declared null and 
void. ‘the Duke has been made _ the 
defendant in the action 








It was in June of last year that the 
news of the approaching dissolution of 
the union of the Duke and the Duchess 
le Valencay became public. Mr. Morton 
was tl in Paris, acting to preserve the 


The Princess de 





ight r 














an, who is accredited with having 
ight the mestic troubles of the 
ple toa ax, upheld her son. The 
pathy of all who knew them, how- 
was with the brown-haired Ameri 
“an beauty There had been rumors for | 
1 time that the sun did] 
1 way ] in the prince 
1 in Faubourg St 
G iin, but when t Duchess was in 
New York, a year ago this month, she 
1 1 ste y there had been an es 
inget i She went nowhere, how 
and only once did she appear at 
pe i 
he marriage October, 1901, took 
place in St. Mary’s Church, in London 
\ll the Mortons were there and the 
f American society in the Brit 
vit 1 ittended. Only one Am 
N in in Fran itranked the 
Helen Morton, and she was the 
D | Rocl ruld 
———_--<>-o_-_- 





Some Sayings of Sydney Smith's 





Smith used to say: “Bobus 


yrotner | and | 
of nature He 

1 sank by my levity 
When a 
tap! 
“Out, damned Spot 
In 1819, 


nverted the 


his gravity; 


nave 





rose by 


e 


for an epi 
proposed 


him 


lady d 
>pot, he 


ask 
on her pet dog 
’ 

Smith his 
be 


violated 

is: “But, after all, I 

shall all go 

1d veteris Nicolas trittia regna, 

ymbustum Dundasque videbim 
us omnes.” 

This put me 
remaining year 
Consols and the Reduced, | 
ntempt of Wealth 


Sydney 


lieve we 


read Seneca 
What in 
been very 
life, and 
I believe, as most 
that I have 


every guinea [ have 


ense! I have 
itest part or my 
borne it as well, 


peopl put | Al afely ay 


Medium wish to see your 
Mrs. Whiff 
tree—No; I want to see his ghost! Josh 
never had no spirit! 


Do you 








at my ease for my few | 
After buying into the | 








Mr. Redmond. 


R. JOHN EDWARD RED- 
MOND embodies in_ his 
own person the antithesis of 
all the qualities commonly 
associated with the Nation- 





alist party. 

In demeanor he is as solemn and 
grandly dignified as a Foreign Secretary. 
He dresses like a member of Boodle’s, 
and his friends say his head betokens in- 
tellect that might qualify him for the 
Atheneum. A melodious voice without 
the slightest Hibernian accent, he man- 
ages with rare elocutionary skill, and his 
speeches are usually compounded of 
sound information logically arranged to 
form a basis for impossible demands. 
By common consent he is among the 
first flight of parliamentary .orators to- 
day. Oratory, unfortunately, is in its 
decadence; but the Irish leader repre- 
sents the grand manner of the last gen- 
eration, and worthily. 

He is believed to possess a certain 
facial resemblance to a great man of the 
past. Friends dispute whether the model 
is Napoleon or Cecil Rhodes; carica- 
turists make, it a mixture of Napoleon 
and “Mr. Punch.” He is of the middle 
height, with a short, thick neck encircled 
with the old-fashioned low collar, and 
the rotundity of the figure increases vis- 
ibly. In a double sense he gathers 
weight with the passing years. 

Perched on the corner of the fourth 
bench below the gangway, he surveys 
the scene with eagle eye. Not only the 
[reasury bench is under observation, 
but the front Opposition also, and his 
interest quite frequently lies chiefly 
there. He keeps his allies up to the 
mark. With heralding of paragraphs, 
and marshalling of the National party 
to serve as chorus, Mr. Redmond's 
great speeches are delivered at rare in- 
tervals to a House that enjoys his elo- 
cution and rather likes his clear, forc- 
ible exposition. He is always the pink 
of courtesy, lacking neither in tact nor 
in good taste. 

If a fault may be hinted, it is a cer- 


tain air. of pomposity of which he never | 


quite frees himself. It pleases his 
friends and is excused by opponents; 
and, indeed, it completes the man. 

He possesses undoubted ability and 
considerable parliamentary talent. If he 
were a member of an English party he 
would perhaps receive a minor Cabinet 
office. In the full flight of his oration 
his importance and his figure seem to 
swell out and overshadow the clamorous 
throng at his feet. The eagle eye beams 
at the ringing cheers, or becomes stern 
and fierce as he hurls anathema at Mr. 


Wyndham. The tragic manner of Ros- 
cius alternates with the soul-thrilling 
demeanor of the _ thunder-compelling 


Jove, and the right hand slips into the 
close-buttoned frock coat, bringing the 
shadow of Napoleon into the picture. 

It is all very splendid, very imposing, 
and it is highly gratifying to the gentle- 
men from Ireland to feel that they pos- 
sess the best orator on the Opposition 
side. If Mr. Healy is absent, Mr. Red- 
mond is safe. If Mr. Healy is present, 
he feels as if a mine of satire were 
ready to explode at his feet. Mr. Healy 
does not like Mr. Redmond, and makes 
game of this enemy of the landlords for 


being a landlord himself and selling his | 
years’ purchase. | 


farms at twenty-one 
Chat is a sore point, which Mr. Healy 
never tires of rubbing. 


Something even more important than | 
the gift of eloquence is required in the | 


leader of a third party—namely, House 
of Commons strategy. 


In that respect | 


Mr. Redmond has repeatedly given tok- 
en of considerable aptitude and skill in 
practice, based on experience and the ex- 
ample of his predecessors. It has sel- 
dom been in his power to place the pre- 
sent Government “in a hole;” but when 
the opportunity did arise of causing 
trouble he was quick to secure his own 
advantage. More often the chance comes 
to him to upset the equanimity of his 
Liberal friends, and he has no scruples 
about letting them feel the galling pres- 
sure of the bonds. If a time should 
come when they depend on him for theit 
party majority and existence they will 
find him a hard and exigent master. 

Mr. John Redmond is the son of an 
Irish member; he was a barrister in 
England before he was called to the Bar 
in Ireland, and he was a clerk at the 
vote-office of the House of Commons, 
aged 25, when Mr, Parnell “discovered” 
him. He created a record the first day 
he was a member of Parliament. Hur- 
rying from his constituency of New 
Ross to Westminster, he took his seat, 
made his maiden speech, got up “a 
scene,” and was suspended before the 
clock struck twelve. 

That achievement stood him in good 
stead, for it saved him from going to 
prison for a certificate of character. His 
brother “Willie” goes to prison occa- 
sionally, and the glory of it is shared 
by the family. Mr. Redmond has a su- 
perb gift of silence; “Willie” is vocal on 
the slightest provocation. Mr. Redmond 
is dignified in the highest degree; “Wil- 
lie” plays the buffoon with zest and a 
frank impudence that make him a gen- 
eral favorite. , 

The greatest achievement of 
Redmond’s career was the conquest of 
the Nationalist party. When they left 
committee-room 15 to fight each other, 
he stood by Parnell, and on the death 
of Parnell he assumed the mantle. He 
led the smallest party in Parliament, a 
mere handful of half a dozen—the small- 
est, that is, except Mr. Healy’s, which 
consists of himself. But Mr. Redmond 
mastered them, and they made him their 
leader. 

Ostensibly he leads, but behind him 
there are forces which he cannot control. 
He probably would “see reason” (as Mr. 
William O’Brien did over the land ques- 
tion) and arrange a settlement of the 
whole Irish problem. were it not that he 
is caucused, bullied, and driven to take 
up impossible positions by men more 
masterful than himself who remain in 
the background. A man of plain com- 
mon sense leading would-be rebels is 
bound to find it so; and Mr. Redmond 
probably harmonizes and conciliates the 
two tendencies as well as any one could. 

In his leisure he is by way of being a 
sportsman. He used to enjoy follow- 
ing the hounds; now, at the age of 49, 
he rides sixteen stone in the Park. is 


Mr. 


Oe 


Trouble in Hungary. 

T is possible that Francis Joseph will 
be the last emperor of that tumul- 
tuous empire known as Austria- 

Hungary, Always seething, the pot of 
Magyar politics has boiled over, and 
the past six weeks have seen spectacles 
in the parliament houses at Buda-Pesth 
rarely equalled in Continental history. 
These weeks have seen the Opposition 
unite so rapidly that the old cry of Los 
von Rom!—a protest against the dom- 
inant Catholic Church influence—has 
changed into that deadly call Los von 
Oesterreich! 

The country known as Hungary has 
a population of twemy millions. Hun- 








pm te 


garians, Roumanians, Germans, Slovaks, 
Croatians, and Servians make it up. 
Ten millions speak the Hungarian lang- 
uage. According to the statistics of M. 
Paul Musko, of the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, there are 4,322,960 persons 
in Hungary over twenty years of age 
and entitled to vote under an equable 
distribution of the franchise. But as it 
is now, less than one million of all the 
kingdom of Hungary are: allowed to 
vote, and over one half of these are 
Magyars—the minority but dominant 
race. 

Given these conditions it is easy to 
see that the battles of the races will in- 
evitably be fought out in the Chamber 
ot Deputies. The Croatian and the 
Magyar and the Slovak and the German 
do not make consistent alliances nor 
form a stable party. The Opposition 
is a mere jumble of minorities—it may 
be, and in this case is, a genuine major- 
ity. Over all this tumult of counsel is 
the shadow of Austria—the intangible 
working majority of the Government. 
Naturally, in such times as these, when 
parties have many aims and little means 
of attaining them, certain leaders have 
arisen to give the whole scene color and 
the vitality of individuality. Francis 
Kossuth, Count Albert Apponyi, Count 
Tisza (the Premier), ex-Premier Ban- 
ffy, and one or two others, are the prin- 
cipal generals of the bands now strug- 
gling. Count Tisza, of course, has the 
upper hand, and yet the views of ex- 
perienced observers seem pretty much 
united on the possibility of a revolution 
which will throw Austria-Hungary once 
more into the arena of Europe to be 
torn asunder and devoured. 

The Opposition crying openly for re- 
lease from enforced union with Austria, 
hepes that out of the strife it may pull 
Hungary aside and set her up as an 
independent and self-sustaining kingdom. 
But it is doubtful whether a country 
whose legislators even with the heavy 
hand of an emperor over them, de- 
stroy the furniture of their parliament 
house and hang the effigy of their Pre- 
mier over the débris, could gain enough 
momentum to go its own unaided way. 
Hungary has always been a debatable 
ground, and the hot, impetuous inhab- 
itants of it will never cease from troub- 
ling the rulers that chance, or might, or 
choice may put over them. In the lan- 
guage of the sanitary engineer, Hun- 
gary has no elevation for a drainage 
system, no political outlet. It ferments 


upon itself. 
_ Ooo 


A Chicago minister asserts that some- 
times the most common statement of fact 
comes to an ignorant person almost as a 
revelation. Once, after a Thursday 
morning address, a worshipper remained 
behind to thank him, and said: “You 
always give me something new to think 
about, and, until I heard you this morn- 
ing, I thought that Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were man and wife.” 
——_-—__ —_«~—> - —_—__-— 

Vulcan was firm. “No, Jupiter,” he 
said, “I shall not give trading-stamps 
with my thunderbolts.” 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 68rd Street 


Empire Square 


NEW YORK CITY 


For less money than it costs 
to stop at other hotels, 
we offer you: 


Splendid Rooms 
Excellent Cuisine 


Efficient Service 
Central Location 
All Improvements 


Automatic Lighting Devices, 
Electric Clock and Telephone 
in every room. 


$250,000 


REMODELING, 
REFURNISHING and 
REDECORATING 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 
Send for guide of New Yor — r , 


has just 
been spent 
in 










BOTTLED MILK 
at 6%c. per Quart 


City Dairy milk in sealed bottles 
gives each customer the same 
quality of milk and keeps the milk 
free from  disease-laden _ street 
dust. It is the only way to serve 
private consumers in large cities. 


City Dairy milk, in bottles, 30 
pints for $1.00, 6 2-3c. per quart. 


"Phone City Dairy, North 
2040. 








THE FAST TRAINS 


ARE:VIA THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


VIA OMAHA 
16 Hours Quicker 


to the Pacific Coast than any 
other line 


NO CHANGE OF ROADS. NO DETOURS 


** The Overland Route ”’ 
all the way 


Be sure your Ticket reads over the 
UNION PACIFIC 


INQUIRE AT 


4. 0. GOODSELL, TPA, 2 F. B. CHOATE, 6.4, 


14 Janes Buliding, 26 Woodward Ave. 
TORONTO, CANADA. DETROIT, MICH 





INVIGORATING PORTER 
DELICIOUS HALF-AND-HALP 


—— 


Coserave Brewery Co. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO. 


And of all license Holders, 
Telephone Park 140, 
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the piano part most artistically, with 
accurate estimate of its relation to the 
whole composition, with great neatness of 
technique and clearness of definition in 
the Scherzo, and with intelligent exposi- 
tion of the music in the other move- 
ments. The Scherzo pleased so greatly 
that, had it been permissible, the 
audience would have clamored for a re- 
peat. Herr August Wilhelmj sang sev- 
eral numbers with unaffected style, in ex- 
cellent voice, and in his last two num- 
bers, Ries’ Rhine Wine Song, and a Ger- 
man waltz song of Viennese character, 
with a felicitous appreciation of their 
special genre, His intonation was very 
sure in both instances, while the waltz 
was felicitously interpreted in relation 
to the words. The audience were de- 
lighted with the concert, and the Kling- 
enfeld Quartette have made a most fav- 
orable impression, which promises much 
for their future appearances. 
4“ 





HE advanced class of the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union, under the 
conductorship of Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher, gave a very enjoy- 
able and successful concert 
on Thursday evening of last 


week in Massey Hall, before an 
audience that taxed the capacity 
of the auditorium. The chorus, com- 
posed of three hundred and_ twenty- 
five members, gave an exceedingly credit- 
able account-of themselves in the rend- 
ering of a selection of both accom- 
panied and unaccompanied numbers. 
What seemed surprising in the young 
chorus of only two years of age were 
the sweet musical quality of their tone, 
; their advanced degree of precision of 
‘ execution, and the clearness of their 
enunciation. These qualities were noted 
in their very first song, Mendelssohn’s 
The Lark’s Song, although to a greater 
extent in subsequent numbers, among 
them Vogrich’s setting of The Cruiskeen 
Lawn, and Fanning’s part song with 
orchestral accompaniment, The Miller’s 
Wooing. In the two latter selections the 
voices blended with fine effect, while 
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The following programme was given 
in the Conservatory Music Hall by the 
pupils of the piano, organ, and violin 
departments, before an audience which 
filled every seat: Wagner-Liszt (piano), 
Liebestod, from Tristan and Isolde, Mr. 
Walter H. UHunderford; Neidlinger 
(vocal), (a) Memories, (b) Spring ts 
Come, Miss Lulu Calder; De Beriot 
(violin), Concerto No. 1, op. 16, Miss 
Marguerite Cotton; Dudley Buck 
(vocal), My Redeemer and My Lord, 
Miss Elsie Dryden; De Beriot, ninth 
violin Concerto, second and third move- 
ments, Miss Clara Rutley; F. H. Cowen 


rutin itis 
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this direction. He did not hesitate to 
even rebuke a talking Czar by stopping 
to play and by saying, when asked why 
he had stopped, that “court etiquette pre- 
scribed that when the Czar was talking 
others must be silent.” Beethoven was 
the first musician before Liszt who had 
the courage to give the aristocracy to 
understand that a genius is more than 
a baron or a prince. Poor Mozart, to be 
sure, once made bold to declare, when 
the Austrian Emperor asserted there 
were “too many notes” in one of his 
operas: “Exactly as many, your 
Majesty, as there should be.” When 
Beethoven was asked to play for the 
French officers in Vienna by Prince 
Lichnowsky, he made this memorable 
answer: “Prince, what you are you owe 
to accident of birth. What I am is the 
result of my own efforts. There have 
been and will be thousands of princes, 
but there is only one Beethoven.” 
aa 

An interesting recital was given at the 
Toronto College of Music on Saturday 
afternoon by pupils of the piano, organ, 
violin and vocal departments. Those 
who took part were: Piano—Dorothy 
Graham, Loyola Thompson, Agnes 
Ebach, Mazie Nixon, Ada Clarke, Katie 
Greenshields, Helen Fitzpatrick, Eva 
Wiggins, Jean Greive, Eva Wilson, 
Serenice Edwards, Adeline Clancy, 
Ernest Dainty, Sadie Herron, Grace 
Kent; organ—J. E. Ryley; vioiin— 
Elizabeth Barton, Roy Coulter; vocal— 
Minnie Willinsky, Olive Scholey, Mrs 
Downie. Teachers represented were: 





(vocal), A Border Ballad, Mr. Ralph 
Douglas; Panofka (vocal duet), On 
the Blue Wave, Misses Estelle Kolbe 
and Gertrude Lowry; Henselt (piano), 
Si Oiseau J’etais, Leschetizky (piano), 
Intermezzo en octaven, Miss Cornelia 
Heintzman; Alward (vocal), Love's 
Coronation, Miss Bessie C. Field; 
Telma (vocal), Adoration, Miss Jean 
Sampson, with violin obligato by Mr. W. 
G. Rutherford; Musin, (violin), Mazurka 
de Concert, Miss Minnie Connor; Bohm 
(vocal), Calm as the Night, Miss Eliza- 
beth Findlay; Moszkowski (piano), 
Caprice Espagnole, op. 27, Miss Mabel 
Will. 











































the rendering was animated and in- 
vested with appropriate spirit. Specially 
refreshing, as rare in a chorus of mem- 
bers accepted without any voice test, 
were the freedom from hardness of 
tone among the sopranos, and among 
the bases and tenors, of that throaty, 
forced quality, peculiar to male choirs 
with more enthusiasm than experience 
and training. The .Miller’s Wooing 
created quite a furore, and was so 
loudly re-demanded that a full repeat 
had to be conceded in response. In 
nuances of shading of a more subtle 
nature and with less strenuous dynamics, 
the chorus’ achievement of the evening 
was found in Michael Haydn’s part song, 
Darkness Obscured the Earth, from The 
Passions, of which the preparation had 
evidently been very painstaking. Horatio 
W. Parker’s cantata Harold Harfager, 
a bold treatment of a Norse war song, 
for chorus and orchestra, scarcely created 
the impression that was expected. The 
small local orchestra was not strong 
enough for so virile a composition, 
while the chorus were lacking in dram- 
atic declamation and in variety of power. 
The critical verdict of musicians who 
were present as to the character of the 
choral work in general was unanimously 
favorable, and Mr. Fletcher was con- 
gratulated upon the results he had ob- 
tained in so short a time. The principal 
solo vocalist was Mme. Maconda, form- 
erly known as a colvratura soprano, but 
Jorth who has of late shown a fuller texture 
of voice than is, as a rule, found among 
singers answering the description. She 
contributed very brilliant and true per- 
formances of Delibe’s Bell Song, from 
Lakme, the air from David’s Perle du 


— Bresil and the Polonaise from Thomas’ 
a Mignon, all favorite display pieces, and 


all offering special difficulties of execu 
iS i tion and intonation. Mme. Maconda 

sang them with unfailing charm of style 
and manner, and with purity of tone and 
tune. The local solo singers were Miss 
Grace Lillian Carter, contralto, who 
sang Goring Thomas’ My Heart is 
Weary, from Nadeshda, with warmth 
and richness of voice, and with un- 
strained expression, and Mr. J. Robert 
Page, baritone, whose programme num 
ber was De Koven's Turnkey's Song from 
Rob Roy, which he sang effectively, 
although it was written for a heavier 
voice than he possesses. He was the 
recipient of much applause, and was 
called upon to give an extra number. 
URS I was almost forgetting to mention that 

the male section of the chorus were 

heard alone in  Needlinger’s _ set- 


A good programme of sacred music 
and readings has been prepared for 
the service of praise which is to be 
given in Cooke’s Church, corner of 
Queen and Mutual streets, next Thurs- 
day evening, March 23, at eight o'clock, 
by the choir of the church, under the 
direction of Mr. I’. R. Beatty and Miss 
Margaret McCann, elocutionist. 

* 


give a farewell song recital before re- 


season. 


Association Hall, Tuesday 





Dressel, 
Hart. 
and Mr. 


appeared in Canada. 
successes in England should be mentionec 


Instruments 


Societié des 


direction of Dalton C 


= 


= 


Agate Raton 


On Thursday evening of last week, 


Blair, pupil of Dr. F. H. 
played the following 
Sonata, Appassionata, 

promptu, Fantaisie, 
Verdi-Liszt; 
Chopin; Wedding March and Elfin Cho 


Beethoven; Im 
Chopin ; 


ting of My Pretty Maid, and that | rus, Mendelssohn-Liszt; Jf I Were a 
to the encore their capital rendering | Bird, Henselt; Rhapsodie, No. 2, Liszt; 
brought them they gave the humorous] Etude, C sharp minor, Chopin, and 
4 trifle How Sweet This Life Would Be.| Polonaise, op. 53, A __ fiat, Cho- 
The orchestra, composed of efficient | pin, closing with the celebrated 


: local players, performed the accompani Moszkowski Concerto in B= Major. 
3 ments to the Fanning and Parker com-| Every piece on the programme was 
; positions with much care. Mr. Fletcher | Played from memory, and with a bril 
i conducted, particularly in the unaccom- | liance of executive ability and musicianly 
, panied works, with judgment and skill, | conception far beyond what one would 
; and had his singers well under control.| expect from so young a student 
5 The new chorus of the Union will give | Throughout the exacting programme, 
i their concert on April 18, when they the difficulties of which every advanced 
- will be assisted by Miss Mary Howe, | Pianist will recognize, Miss Blair met 
: the eminent soprano of New York, and] the requirements of every number with 
{ by Mr. H. M. Field, solo pianist. ease. The reader, Miss Gertrude Philp of 
‘ * the School of Expression, was much ap 


3 The reorganized Klingenfeld String 
Quartette, consisting of H. Klingenfeld, 
first violin; Frank H. Williams, second 
violin; Frank C. Smith, viola, and H 
S. Saunders, ’cello, gave a. very interest 
ing recital in the Conservatory of Music 
i Hall on Tuesday evening. They were 
; assisted by Mr. Frank Welsman, pianist. 
and Herr August Wilhelmj, baritone 
To the earnest lovers of chamber music 
the scheme was most interesting, in 
cluding as it did the Grieg string quar 
tette in G minor, op. 27; the string 
quartette by Dvorak in E major, op. 80,| phony; 
and the Arensky quintette for piano | duct it on March 24-25 
and strings in D major, op. 51. The 
Klingenfeld Quartette 


ability to advantage. 
& 





performance not long ago in 


Miss Hope Morgan has consented to 


turning to England for her English 
The event will take place in 
evening, 
April 4th, when the eminent Canadian 
soprano will be assisted by Herr Hans 
*cellist, now holding the first 
chair of music in Upper Canada College, 
Howard Blight, the young 
Canadian baritone, who has made such a 
success in New York, that city of musical 
failures. Miss Morgan has met with 
enthusiastic receptions wherever she has 
Of her many 
| 


her connection with the Monday “Pops” 
in Old St. James’ Hall, London. Her 
appearance at the “Pops” was on the 
occasion of the visit to London of La 
Anciennes of 
Paris, Mr. Plunket Greene being the as- 
sisting soloist at one concert and Miss 
Morgan at the other. Miss Morgan's 
farewell appearance here is under the 
Nixon. The 
plan announcement will be made later. 


the Toronto College of Music, an ex- 
ceptionally gifted pianist, Miss Dollie 
Torrington, 
programme: 


Rigoletto, 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, 


preciated. Miss Philp is a young lady of 
attractive personality, with an excellent 
voice, and showed ability in her selection 
The vocal numbers were Arm, Arm, ye 
brave (Handel); The Two Grenadier. 
(Schumann), and The Old Green Isle 
(Gordon Temple), in which Mr. Arthur 
V. Leitheuser, pupil of Mr. J. D. Rich 
ardson, displayed his fine voice and his 


J 


Cincinnati will be the first American 
city to hear Mahler's new (fifth) sym 
Mr. Van der Stucken will con 
It had its first 
Cologne, 
played with an|and was repeated two weeks ago in 


T. C. Jeffers, Mus. Bac. Charles E. 
Eggett, Mrs. McGann, Misses Grant, 
Walton, Kirby, Anderson, Veitch, and 
McDonald. 

CHERUBINO... 


—_——__ -~-- + 
A Happy and Successful Com- 


bination of Chorus, Orchestra 
and Piano. 





A Triumph For the Heintzman & Co. 
Piano. 

New evidence keeps adding as the 
season advances of the peculiar and dis- 
tinctive position held by the Heintzman 
& Company piano in the judgment of 
leading musicians. At the very suc- 
cessful concert of the People’s Choral 
Union in Massey Hall on Thursday 
evening, when every seat was occupied, 
two handsome concert grand pianos of 
this firm were in use. Whether in con- 
nection with the choral singing of 300 
voices, or in conjunction with the 
orchestra or accompanying the brilliant 
soprano soloist of the evening, Madame 
Maconda, or again the singing of 
Toronto’s own contralto, Miss Grace 
Lillian Carter, this piano was equal to 
all the fine distinctions and shadings 
that the different numbers made _ re- 
quisite. This instrument has _ surely 
every reason to be known as the artist’s 
piano, whether on large public occasions 
or in the quiet of the cultured home 
and artist’s studio. 

Herr August Wilhelmj’s Recital. 

_This piano was again in quest on 
Thursday evening in the very successful 
song recital of Herr August Wilhelm}, 
in St. George’s Hall, where an overflow 
audience greeted this *'f famous artist. 
The critics agree that his programme 
was most carefully chosen, and con- 
tained selections of the best masters. 
The audience comprised many of 
Toronto’s leading citizens, and was in 
every way an emphatic society as well 
as musical success. A piano of Heintz- 
man & Company was used exclusively on 
this occasion, and was equal to every 
requirement of this celebrated baritone, 
who was assisted in his recital by Miss 
May Ingleson Wookey, one of the 
advanced pupils of Mr. W. O. Forsyth. 
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Ontario Accident Insurance Co. 





Quite a wide interest will be taken 
in the ninth annual report of the On- 
tario Accident Insurance Company pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
company, held in their new offices, 61-65 
Adelaide street east, formerly a part of 
the old Court House. The Ontario Ac- 
cident has had arecord year, so much so 
that the directors felt justified in again 
increasing the shareholders’ dividend 
from 6 to 7 per cent. It is interesting 
to note, too, that during the past two 
years the premium increase has aver- 
aged $1,000 per week. The net prem- 
iums last year were $223,837.57, an in- 
crease of $45,051.54 over the previous 
year, which is indicative of the steady 
growth in public favor enjoyed by the 
company. During the year, too, the 
company’s assets increased by $16,468.30 
and stood on “December 31, 1904, at 
$119,892.01. 

During the past year claims amount- 
ing to $107,751.78 were received from 
1,824 persons, and were satisfactorily 
adjusted and promptly settled. As illus- 
trating the growth of the company’s 
business they issued or renewed during 
1904, 8,223 policies for insurances, aggre- 
gating $15,614,900, as against 6,580" in 
1903 for $13,930,850, which year had 
itself established a record Che com 
pany’s transactions are divided into five 
groups, viz.: Personal accident liability, 
workmen’s collective, sickness and pro 
perty damage. 

That there is an active and increasing 


: ensemble that shower ful and fre , ; : . ‘ inte 1 ; 
' tse owed careful and fre-| Berlin. It lasts an hour and twenty demani’ eis taeageice axsinat daabilile 
— 3 quent rehearsal, and revealed sympathy | minutes, or just twice as long as any acl Se : ; 
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; omance <¢ 1e Grieg quar mingled with the applause he irs slightly exceeded $25,000, while the bene- 
A tette and the Andante con moto of the | movement, a funeral march, of a mel . . 3 , 3 | 
3 Dvorak rk. The G | 1 Ital | t 1s to} Uts disbursed to policyholders amountec 
‘ orak work. . reig er is ; i alian character, seems to % : 
: tga = H . reig — er i - ious, qu a talian charac os nee fe to $10,842.14, 330 persons receiving com- 
t OF surprises 3 ‘res ave : re approve lan . ri 
i prises and points of interest, | have met with more approva ul € pensation. The company has obtained 


and is distinguished by delightful melo 


is the suavest and most intelligible of | movements contains 


in its parts. The Dvorak quartette has a] what one critic calls “a truly 
lovely middle movement, the Andante, | din.” 

strangely ear-haunting by reason of its S 

naive, simple and touching melody, sug 
: gestive of a folk song of special refine 
3 ment. The Arensky quintette was a 
welcome introduction’ with its classic 
treatment and modern spirit. The third 


il NRT Re te 0 ae etalk 


Berlin, 


and captivating example of light, fan 
ciful, genial music—irresistible in swing, 
rhythm and spirit. Mr. Welsman played 












others, in which, apparently, there is 
dic phrases, and plenty of life in contrast | much more technical skill and ingen 
and striking harmonies. The Romance | uity than invention The last of the 
reminiscences of 
the movements, and the most connected | the preceding ones, and culminates in 
infernal 


A Liszt Society has been formed in 
under the protectorate of the 
Princess Heinrich VII. of Reuss, with] in Pullman parlor car for the Mount 
the co-operation of Nikisch, Klindworth, 
and many other eminent persons, Apart] few days at this popular resort 
movement, the Scherzo, is a most catchy | from its artistic aims the society will] hotel accommodation and all convent 
also attempt to improve.the social posi- 
tion of musicians. It is well. known] fice, north-west corner King and Yonge 
that Liszt accomplished a great deal in | streets. 


Government authority to effect insur 
ances upon personal property, whereby 
accidental damage to such property could 
be made good. Heretofore no provision 
has existed in Canada for insurance 
against loss arising from this cause 





—_———_ o_o 
Leave at 1.00 P.M. 





Clemens Mineral Baths, and spend a 


ences, Tickets at Grand Trunk city of 
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OF MUSIC 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Voc., 
Musical Director, 


Highest Artistic Sta 
Eminent Faculty ee 


Diplomas and Se 
Free Advantages ‘lemme 


Local Examinations 
Pupils Registered Any Time 


SEND FOR 
CALENDAR 


Conservatory School of 
Literatureand Expression 

Mrs. Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
Special Calendar, 


TORONTO: 
CONSERVATORY 





MR. RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 





Teaching resumed e Cg ge Staging 
alll nak hee 2 oe Toranto Conserva- 
W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Conductor ot Upper Canada College Glee Club 
ze * Toronto University tes’ Choral Club 
Stadio—Noardheimer's bide 





ARTHUR BLIGHT 


Concert Baritone. 
Also Blight Male Quartette | 


an n for engagements. Address—Nordheimer's, 
ing Street Kast. Phone Main 4669. 





THE FAMOUS 


SHERLOCK MALE QUARTETTE 


(ot Toronto. 
Open for engagement Saad ee dies ever. 


t J. MM, Sherlock, Rooms 5-8, Nordheimer's, 
oronto. 


DR. ALBERT HAM 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
AND SINGING. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 
Or 501 Jarvis St. 
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TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Tone piacement and development of voice according 


to scientific principles, 
SeSdio—sb Alexander Street 





MRS. RYAN-BURKE | 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Vocal Directress Loretto Abbey. 
Conservatory of Musie 





TRIPP 


THE — CANADIAN PIAN BT 





Mi, W. J, Obernier 


OINTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio—65 John Sp 


H. S. SAUNDERS 


VIOLONOELLIST 
STUDIO—21 Harbord St. Telephone North 638 


SEBASTIAN H. BURNETT 
CONGERT BARITONE ORATORIO 
Itallan Method of Singing 


Freedom of tone, relaxation of throat, and thor 
=e pseath control. The only means to acquire the 


Canto Style, i) ville Street, 
Sonne Gelinaeel usie. 7 - 


J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Cagbneny St. Simon's Churer. 
Musical Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Soe f Tene 08 Cuma of Tene 


= Granksome Hall. Granksome Hall.” 21 Buobar Bond fo Rosedale. 
W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’ Charch 
PIANO. ORGAN, THEORY 


Address—1 Nortu Suersourne Steesr, or 
Toronto CotLtecs or Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE and SINGING MASTER 
Specialty—Tone Placement. 


STUDIO—-Messe & Riek Piano Co., 32 King St. 
Residence, 9 Prince Arthur Ave. 


MR. A. F. REILLY 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence— 95 Spadina Road. Phone N. 2182 


Robert Stuart Pigott 


SINGING MASTER 


Toroato Conserva‘ory of Music. 


LENA M. HAYES | 
VIOLINIST 


Studio— Conservatory of Music. 


August Wilhelmj 


LYRIC BARITONE, 


Late Soloist of the Royal Grand Opera of 
Soh werin— Detmold —Cassel 
(Germany). 




















Pupil o* Julius Stockhausen (Method Garcia) 





STUDIO, &%5 SHERBOURNE STREET, 
TORONTO, 


Telephone Main 778. 


MISS IDA M. DUDGEON, A.T.C.M, 


Teacher of 
Expression and Physical Culture. 


Address inquiries 


The MODEL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


193 BEVERLEY STREET 








F. 4. TORRINGTON, Mus. Doc., Musica! Director 
Artistic Musical Education. 


Calendar and Syllabus on app’ icaticn. 


Se ee Mary Hewitt Smart 


Vocal a a < ant tous s Coll: Toronto. 


Studio removed to 
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WHALEY, ROYCE & CO. 


LIMITED 
Canada’s Greatest Music Heuse 


EVERYEHING IN SHEET MUSIC 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Our collection of BARE OLD VIOLINS, 
"CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada. Inspection 
invited. 

INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


TORONTO 
FINE VIOLINS» 


Write for new Catalogue 
free containing list of noted 
olin makers, photo engrav- 

ton of celebrated artists, and 








prepared as Teachers or Concert < ara 158 YONGE STREET 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Mrs, Scott Raff, Principal 





SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 
Voeal Direetress Ontario Ladies’ Coes, Whitby, Special violins sent on seven 
days’ examination. Monthly 
Payments arranged. Forma) 
certificates of genuineness 
instrument, 


Arcade. 


MILDRED WALKER | then. s. wntiaws & SONS CO. Limitec 


SOPRANO 143 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 


Pupil Emelio Agramonte. 








VOICK CULTURE. 


accepted. rita ol Fees Wie el P. J. M c AV AY 
MR. HAMILTON 


30 Lowther Ave., City 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio—146 Ossi 
ceed Ben, ngton Avenue 


li9 CARLTON STREET W. F. PICKARD 


MR. ARTHUR INGHAM en OnoaM fava 


"s Fair Concert 0 Room 22, College Street, Tuesd as 
Onganish and. Choir Director of fhe Chi Chureh day. Residence, 59 Margueretta Bisbee, ee 


rian A. T. CRINGAN, It. bx. 


Advanced Piano and Orga 
nservatory # Musto, 
Teacher of Vocal Culture and the Art of 
Careful attention given to one Art of Singing 
development. 


MACAULAY | | 


CONCERT BASSO AND 
TEAOHER OF SINGING 


















or ii? Pembroke 8: 


Mr. Peter C. Kennedy 
Instruction in the Art 
of Piano Playing 


jitan School of Music; Bell 


STUDIOS Piano Warcroom, 146 Yonge street. 





Studic —Toronto Censervatory of Music. 
Residence—633 Chureh St., Terente. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOEIN and PIANO 


Srviie—Tessete Coll of M 
143 Yonge ege usic, or Williams’ 








FRANK E. BLACHFORD 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Address— 





GEORGE F,. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Seloist 
Will receive pupils and concert raed Scscar ¢ In 


168 Carlton Street, or 
Conservatory of Music. 





Face Sapo Coles eee ens 
School, Coll . . 
R. OLMSTEAD MacKAY Studio ee ‘Bom a eles Evenings, 


Teacher of Singing 


Pupil of Alfred Augustus North London, England. 
Principal Voeal Dept. Toronto unction Glan at 
Music. Studio— Mornings, Bell 0 Co, 





LINA D. ADAMSON 


39LO VIOLINIST 





FRANK 8. WELSMAN ssdnge Coomemaery Mee Ate rst Oct., 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 


Studio at Catieige's. Residence—32 Madison Ave. 
Telephone N. 391 


DONALD HERALD, A.T.C.M. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, Pres 
teriar Ladies’ College, Upper Usuada Colleee 
and Branksome Hall. 

Adaress ~49 Spadina Are. 


HAROLD 0. PHILLIPS, M.A. 


Mus. Bac. (Cantab.) F.R.C.0. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Church, Bloor 
Street East. Composition, Advaneed 
Theory, Organ. Address— Bernard Av 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 


a VOICE SPECIALIST 
T er of Singing and Musical Theory, English, 
German and Italian R 0 
French, yea epertoire pera, 


Studios — Castle Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nord- 
beimer’s. 


W. R. JACKSON 


Teacher of Mandolin, Galtar, Banje 
and Violin. 


Stupr0o—Day time R. S. Williams’ Music Store, 
143 Yonge St. Evenings, 106 St. Patrick Street. 
TEACHER OF 


AMR. A. S. VOGT FRENCH AND G:RMAN 


Without study. Easy, Trial 

Teacher is the Advanced Grades ef Plans | lessons tree. Highest alty references.” 
Playing. 7 NORTH STRERT, TORONTO, 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


= H. KLi 
W. ‘2: FORS Y T H (LINGENFELD 


(Director Metropolitan School of Music.) AND TEACHER 
PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 245 McCaul Street. 
Art of Plane-Playing, Harmony, eto. F _Concervatery of Musie, 


__ Prints auio“Nowdhcimer's Toots. | MISS VIA MACMILLAN 
MR. H. M. FIELD Directress Toronto Junction Cell! lege of Music. 


AAS. Fie IVE ane Piano, Harmony and the Art 
School of Piano Playing. of Piano Teaching 


“One of the first teachers of the piano at tbe pre- | Common Sense Method for b ginners. 
sent time." — Berlin, (Ger.) Times. Room 9, Carlton Chambers 


MRS. J. W. BRADLEY 


VOIOE CULTURE 


Meredith Crescent, 





MISS JENNIE E. WILLIAMS 
SOPEANO 
Pupil of William Shakespeare, London, Eng. 


Teacher of Singing, Toronto tory 
Music, season comacouatng Bente 1904. * 


For terms, dates, etc., address Toro: - 
servatory of M Mausic, or 308 Huron — _ 


Chrystal Brown 


Graterie and Cencert Tenor 


Soloist Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa. 


new fe oe engagements in Canada. 


J. F. JOHNSTONE, C.M. 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, sto. 
Room 6, 269 College Street, Toronta. 


REGINALD M. CHASE 
UNIVERSITY TUTOR 


Fourth season in Toronto. Graduate Toronto Uni- 
versity and Ontario Normal College; formerly clas- 
Sical master Prescott High School ; special tutor 
St. Andrew's College, Tcronte. Students prepared 


for University exan inations in Class 
Mederns and Mathe matics, 24 Breadaibane St. = 


FRAU WHITELAW 
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“Mr. Field may honorably claim a position among 
the lesding pianists of the day."— Leipzig SiGNaLe. 


Studio—105 Gloucester St. 


“LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Recent! 
retursed from Vienna. Concert engagements ont 


pete cere ae ."s | MINE 6. GONROR, A.T.CM. 
a Teacher of VIOLIN 
MISSES STERN BERG STUD1O—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


Baneing. Physical Culture and Fenoing 
Begiomers’ and Adults’ Classes now forming. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL 
SIMPSON HALL, Saterday, 8 p.m. 
Adult Society Dencing. 





and Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
226 Seaton Streea 











FRANCIS COOMBS 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Tone Production and Singing M 
politan School of Music. tees 
Down town Studio— 
Bell Piano Warerooms—a46 Yonge Street 








TORONTO 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


agTt 


J Ww. t Bonerter 

AINTE. 
"Reeds ng Bosese Woe 
PROFERSICR a? . 


HERMAN E, TOWNSEND 
Public Accountant and Auditc r 


AND EXPRESSION 
SIMPSON HALL 734 YONGE ST, 








Re reative Classes Dai y. 
Mornieg Adult Classes 
Curative Gymnastics under 
medical supervision. 
Private and Class Fencing. 

















Gymnasium open to Reom glia Phane— Main 19 | 
Lady Visitors. ee eT 
Williams Pianos 
ARMSTRONG PLEASING 


BEYOND COMPARISON 
THE 
aes. WILLIAMS 20? Sniteo 


143 Yonge Street, Teronto 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
THE LANKOW METHOD 


Studio - Nordheimer's. 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ College, Torouto * 
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The Bible in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 


By REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 





(SECOND SERIES.) 


Lecture IV.—‘‘ The Effect Upon Religion ef the Modern 
View of the Bible.” 





I come to-night to my eleventh and 
last lecture on “The Bible in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge.” 

The object of the lectures has been 
to set forth as clearly as I was able what 
what may very properly be called “The 
Modern View of the Bible,” or that view 
which is coming more and more to be 
held by independent and open-minded 
Biblical scholars, as the result of his- 
torical inquiry, scientific knowledge, 
archeological investigation, the study of 
comparative religion, and especially that 
patient, thorough and profound study of 
the Bible itself, which has been going on 
for two generations or more, and which 
has come to be very generally known as 
the “Higher Criticism.” 

This modern view of the Bible is very 
different from the old. I am sure you 
have all been impressed with this fact as 
you have listened to these lectures or 
read them from week to week in Sat- 
urpay NiGHT. It is not strange that 
many persons are troubled and anxious, 
and think they see in the new view a 
serious danger to religion. This anxiety 
finds frequent expression in pulpits and 
religious literature. Sometimes it utters 
itself as simply apprehension and fear, 
and sometimes it takes the form of open 
hostility. In the periodicals published in 
Toronto, both secular and religious, and 
in the pulpits of the city, we have had 
many expressions both of this hostility 
and this fear. A notable instance is the 
case of Rev. Mr. Hincks, the pastor of 
one of our Methodist churches, who 
preached a sermon a few weeks ago on 


the causes of the decline of the Method- | 


ist Church, and published an article in 
the Christian Guardian of January 25, 
on the same subject, taking the ground 
that there is a distinct decline of what 
he calls the evangelizing spirit in those 
churches, which he attributes largely to 
the theory of evolution and to the high- 
er criticism of the Bible. He does not 
attempt to show that the evolutionary 
theory and the higher criticism are un- 
true, but he does urge strongly that 
their effects upon religion are bad. 


ticle of my belief that whatever is true 
cannot produce results which in the end 
are evil. I believe truth is safe. I be- 
lieve falsehood and error are unsafe. 


reason for accepting it. 
the deepest and most dangerous kind of 
skepticism to doubt the safety of truth. 


often causes disturbances and overturn- 
ings, which for the time being may seem 


permanent result is certain to be good 
“A good tree cannot bring forth 
fruit, nor an evil tree good fruit.” 

Holding this belief as I do, it seems 
to me, enough to ask regarding the mod- 
ern view of the Bible, the one question, 
Is it true? If it ts true, then I have not 
the slightest fear but that its ultimate 
effect upon religion will 
Is not truth of God? Is 
religion of If so, 
cannot cannot harm 
other. They must be mutually helpful 

However, in many minds—some of 
them minds that do not feel quite sure 
regarding the truth of th t 


evil 


beneficial. 
not true 
then 


be 
God? 


clash One 









the Bible—there is fear as to results 
It is important, therefore, that this 
uestion of results should be taken up! 
and considered If it can be really | 


shown that the permanent results 
modern view of the Bible are to injure 
religion, that may well be set down as 
an evidence that the higher criticism 
cannot be true. I do not how 
ever, that anything of the kind ever has 
been shown, or can be shown 

It doubtless can be shown 
is patent to all—that the m« 
of the Bible disturbs certain conceptions 
of religion, certain beliefs which in many 
minds have long been associated with re 
ligion, but that 
from 


believe, 





-indeed, it 


dern view 


is a very different thing 


disturbing rel Eve 





itselt 


igion ry 
advance of religious thought that has 
ever been made in the world has dis- 
turbed previous conceptions; the 





lower and less true conception had t 





be overturned to ike room for the 
new and truer. Every kind lvanc 

whether religiou r any other, has its 
side of destruction. If a ld 
build himself a better house take the 


place of the one in which he now lives, 


the old must be torn down. If a farmer 
would sow wheat in his field, he must 
plow up the soil, and thus disturb many 
a growth already rooted there If a 
man is on a journey, the only 


can make progress is by every 


leaving behind the place where he has 
lodged for the might In nothing else 
except religion do these things trouble 
us. Why sh 1 they in religior In a 
world where progress is the universal 
law of life, and where to stand still is 
to die, let us understand once for all 
that religion must advance, keeping pac 
with the advance of civilization An 
if it does advance, then it must leave be 
hind what is outgrown Chis disturb 
ance of the old conditions it the m 
only a temporary evil; the larger 
permanent result is good 

The ways which the new view of 
the Bible helps religion are many. Let 
us see what some of them are 

First, it gives greater religious value 
to the Bible itself. It makes it a much 


better book of devotion and spiritual in 
spiration than it 
Under that 


was umler the old view 


view we felt we must get 
spiritual help from it all. In our devo 
tions we felt we must read it all. It is 


a common practice, where the old view 
is held, to read the Bible 
course at family prayers 
must read nearly 
lessons in church 
The new view opens our eyes 
folly of this, and lets us see that 
is something better. It shows us 
we should have seen before if we 
not been blinded by a false theory 
there is no spiritual help, no 
strength, no uplift of soul, to 


through by 
The minister 
all parts for Scripture 
to the 
there 
what 
had 
that 
moral 


be ob 





If | 
a thing is true, I believe that is sufficient | 
I believe it is | 
; 1a distinct gain. 
I grant that the acceptance of new truth | 
| parts 
: ; | noble ideals of life, 
evil; but the evil is only temporary, the | 


| power to bring God as a helpful, purify- 


| hearts, 


they | 
the | 


new view OF} of both the Old Testament and the New 


; | come 
of the 








} moral 


more 





ogical tables, long chapters containing 
regulations regarding the dress of 
priests, the furniture of the Tabernacle, 
the making of perfumery for sacred 
uses, or the offering of sacrifices, much 
less accounts of cruel and bloody wars. 
The new view teaches us, when we go 
to the Bible for religious edification, to 


pass by all these parts as practically 
worthless for our use. They have a 
certain historic value, to be sure, in 


showing the thought, the customs, and 
social condition of the Israelitish people 
in the times to which they refer, but 
they possess little or no religious char- 
acter or religious value. Instead of to 
these, we are bidden go for spiritual help 
to those portions of the Bible (and there 
is no lack of such) which are rich in 
moral and spiritual truth, and where the 
help we need can really be found. Thus 
we are saved much loss of time, and 
much emptiness of soul, caused by seek- 
ing for bread (as under the old view oi 
the Bible men are constantly doing) 
where there is only a stone. You see, 
then, what I mean when I say that the 
new view makes the Bible a far better 
book for devotional and religious uses, 
than it ever was or could be under the 
old conception 


Many seem to suppose that the higher 
criticism, if it does not destroy the Bible, 
at least robs it of much that is religious 
and thus impoverishes it as a religious 
book. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The parts of the Bible that 
are disturbed by the higher criticism are 
not such have religious value, not 
such as aim at religious edification, or 
the quickening and strengthening of the 
religious life. The parts that are dis- 


as 


turbed, for the most part, are those 
which have to do with  mat- 
ters that are historical, | chron- 


ological, biographical, scientific, ecclesi- 
astical, or speculative in their nature— 
matters quite apart from the spiritual 
life of man. The truth is, all those parts 
of the Bible, absolutely all, that men 
have ever found really helpful morally 


e | and spiritually, remain exactly what they 
As for myself, it is a fundamental ar- | 


have always been, and are not affected 


| in any way by the new view, except that 


it brings them out into clearer light, and 
lays greater emphasis upon them. In 
the new view these are made the great 
things, and all else is made secondary 
So that there is no moral or spiritual 
loss—there can be none; rather is there 

Go the 
have 


through 
which 


Bible, select those 
always given menu 
and worthy concep- 
tions of God, which have always had 
ing and elevating force into men's 
which have always © tended to 
promote love and brotherhood and help- 
fulness and peace among men, and they 
are there still, undisturbed—the beauti- 
ful stories of noble human action and 
life found in many of the Bible books, 
the morally stirring appeals of the pro- 
phets, the tender hymns and _ devout 
prayers of the psalmists, the wisdom of 
the proverbs, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the sweet parables of Jesus found in 
the Gospels, and the of life 
found in the Epistles. All these parts 


lessons 


that in all ages have been real bread of 
life to hungry souls, that have fed and 
nourished the deep heart of man, only 
out into greater clearness and 
shine with brighter lustre under the light 


poured upon them by the research and 


| the scholarship of our time 


Still further, the new view makes the 
Bible a far better book, not only of re 
ligion, but of morals, than it has ever 


been under the old. Under the old view, 
that every part, from the first verse of 
Genesis to the last verse of Revelation, 
is the inspired and perfect word of God 
which man must heed and obey forever, 
there is much in the Bible that is mor- 
As 
we read the Old Testament we soon find 
that the patriarchs, whose names stand 
so high, are polygamists. David is called 
a man after God’s own heart, and yet 
we see that he committed 
shocking crimes 
great characters 


+ i 
we hnd 


ally confusing and even injurious. 


some very 
Solomon is one of the 
of Bible, and yet 
him building altars to heathen 
deities, and having seven hundred wives 
Samson is classed among the worthies 
of the Old Testament, and yet we see 


} 
the 


that his morals were very low. In the 
book of Exodus we tind the command 
to put witches to death. In Leviticus we 
hind slavery enjoined as a perpetual in 
sutution. In Deuteronomy we tind the | 
people of Israel forbidden to eat bad 


meat, but permitted to sell it to persons 
their own nation. In the book 
of Joshua we find God represented 
commanding 


outside 


as 


he massacre of women and 


babes. But are these things good mor 
als? Are they the kind of morals we 
want to prevail in society to-day? Are 
they the kind we want to teach our chil 
dren? Yet, according to the old con 


ception of the Bible, these teachings are 
all God's perfect word, given us for our 

guidance. Could anything be 
morally harmful than such a con 
ception 

The new view of the Bible corrects 
this evil. It says, discriminate, It tells 
us that all parts of the Bible are not the 
infallible word of God, cannot be. It 
shows us that the various writings which 
have been gathered together from sv 
various sources and from so many dif 
ferent ages to make up the Bible, 


came 
into existence in human and natural 
ways, that some were written by men 


of higher ethical ideas and some by men 
of lower, that some came from the mor 


ally child stage of the Hebrew people, 
and some from their moral maturity, 
and therefore that we have no right to 
class them all together as equally au 
thoritative and equally the word of God 
To do that is utterly to break dow: 


moral distinctions. We must go to th« 
highest and best for our standards 
Those that fall below the highest and 
best we must pass by, as the imperfect 


tained by reading such parts as geneal-" conceptions of earlier ages or of men 
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whose moral vision was less clear. You 
see, with this view of the Bible, and us- 


otherwise would result, and which al- 


in the old way, are avoided. With this 
way of looking upon the Bible and em- 
ploying it, it is a safe and a useful book 
of moral instruction for the young, and 
of moral guidance for the old. But 
otherwise it is not, and never can be. 

I believe some day it will be seen that 
one reason why, with all our preaching 
and churches and distribution of Bibles 
and so-called religious and moral teach- 
ing, the wicked and brutal war spirit 
continues so strong in Christian nations 
—stronger, indeed, in the nations that 
profess to worship the Prince of Peace 
than in non-Christian nations—is to be 
found in the fact that we put into the 
hands of the people everywhere a book 
which we tell them is in all its parts the 
word of God, given for human instruc- 
tion, and guidance, and yet which in 
some of its extended portions is full of 
wars and the war spirit, and which de- 
clares that God is a “man of war,” and 
represents God as commanding wars of 
aggression and conquest as inhuman as 
it is possible for man to conceive. As 
long as the people are taught that these 
parts of the Old Testament are God’s 
word, and that the God they are to 
worship is such a being as is here re- 
presented, what wonder that the war 
spirit burns with an unquenchable flame 


in Christian lands? 
The new view of the Bible corrects 
all this. It shows us the Hebrew people 


themselves growing away from these 
low moral ideals and these unworthy 
conceptions of God; and attaining, in 
the better Psalms and some of the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, but especi- 
ally in Jesus and the Gospels of the 
New, moral ideals and conceptions of 
God infinitely removed from these. 
Jesus teaches men, not war and slaugh- 
ter, but peace and love and _= service. 
Jesus represents God, not as a “man of 
war,” but as a “heavenly Father,” whose 
nature is justice and mercy and love. 
The new view of the Bible teaches us 
that we are to find our standard here, 
and not in the earlier and lower repre- 
sentation; that by this, Christian men 
and nations should shape their conduct, 
and that the other should be sternly put 
away, as a conception of a dark and out- 
grown past. 

When once we get the mind of Chris- 
tendom filled with the new view of the 
Bible—the view that all its parts must 
be tested by the best, and that the best 
and only the best is what we must set 
up as God’s word and man’s standard of 
conduct-then the Bible will become a 


world, then the moral influence of the 
Bible will become wholly good, instead 
of being, as now, partly good and partly 
evil. 

The new view of the Bible does away 
with the conflict which has so long ex- 
isted between the Bible and science. 
That conflict grew out of the claim of 
infallibility made for the Bible. Scient- 
ists found themselves compelled to deny 
the claim. They saw that the Bible ac- 
count of creation and much else in its 
pages is not scientific.’ The new view 
of the Bible recognizes that they were 
right, hence the conflict ceases. Under 
the new light it is plain that the Bible 
writers had no supernatural wisdom 
given them regarding science. They 
simply expressed the ideas of their age. 
Of course it is interesting to see what 
those ideas were. 
Bible does not lie here. 


The Bible's 


religion that it is the record of the re- 
ligious life and development of the He- 
brew peopje. If asked to consider it as 
an authority in science, the 
looks upon the Bible with contempt. 
But as a book of religion, recording the 
hopes and sorrows and aspirations and 


struggle upward for more than a thous 
and years, from their low beginnings to 
what they attained at last, it commands 
the respect and appreciation and rever- 
ence of every earnest scientist in the 
world. 


The new view of the Bible shuts the | 
It destroys the | 
business of such public lecturers as Mr. | 
What is it that makes | 


mouths of detractors 


Robert Ingersoll 
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father w 


so 





ing it in this way, the evil effects which 


ways do result where the Bible is used 


power in the promotion of peace in the | 


But the value of the | 


value lies in the fact that it is a book of | 


| recognizes its important place in 
. | 
sciéntist | 











enemies to the Bible? It is setting up 
claims for it that men see are not true. 
The reason why Mr. Ingersoll went 
about lecturing to prove that Moses 
made mistakes, was, that men had fool- 
ishly and groundlessly asserted that Mo- 
ses had made no mistakes, and _ that 
any one who said he had was a wicked 
infidel. Let the Christian Church or any 
other great body of men declare to the 
world that Shakespeare was infallible, 
and that any one who denied it will be 
sent to hell, and you will soon enough 
have men going about lecturing upon the 
mistakes of Shakespeare. Just as fast 
as the new view of the Bible prevails 
men become friends of the Bible. They 
cannot be its enemies when they see it 
as it is. 

The new view makes it no longer ne- 
cessary to apologize for the Bible; to 
labor and toil and sweat to make con- 
tradictions harmonize; to reconcile state- 
ments with science or with known his- 
toric facts; to explain away low moral 
teachings, or unworthy representations 


of God. Oh, how much time has been 
spent in Christendom, and is being 
spent all the while, in these delusive 
efforts! How many thousand of ser- 


mons have been preached! What num- 
berless commentaries have been writ- 
ten! The new view relieves the friends 
of the Bible of all this weary and end- 
less and fruitless task. Without fear 
and without anxiety it leaves the Bible 
to appear just what it is. It says to 
scholarship: Tell us the truth; the truth 





is safe. It is not disturbed if contradic- 
tions appear between certain parts of 
this extended literature, as they cer- 
tainly d Why should we not expect 


disagreements and contradictions? Col- 
lect together sixty-six books of English 
literature, and would you find them 
agreeing in every part? The new view 
of the Bible is not disturbed by finding 


historical inaccuracies; are histories to- 
day free from inaccuracies? Then why 
should histories in the old time be any 
more iree? The new view is not dis- 
turbed if it finds ideas expressed that 


ate not scientific. Were not these Bib- 
lical writings produced before moder 
science was born? Do we find the writ- 
ings of ancient Greece or Rome, even 
the best and greatest of them, free from 
scientific mistakes? Why, then, should 
we expect the Bible to be free from 
such mistakes, coming into existence in 
the same age of the world, and amidst 
the same conditions of civilization and 
the same conceptions of the world and 
of nature? 

The new view is not disturbed if’ it 
finds here or there low morals, or im 
periect representations of God. It. re- 
members that the Bible is the product of 
all stages of the moral and religious de- 
velopment of the Hebrew people. Why 
should it not contain parts that reflect 
the lower stage as well as the higher? 
What the new view of the Bible does 
is to recognize the development, recog- 


nize the different stages, and estimate 
the value of the moral and_ religious 


ideas found in the Bible, according to 
the stage of the development which they 
represent. Thus nothing has to be ap- 
ologized for. No twisting and turning 
and distortion of meanings and tortur- 
ing of texts are necessary to explain 
things away, and to reconcile the irre- 
concilable. The relief which the modern 
view of the Bible brings to religion in 
all these matters, is very great, and 
should be profoundly welcome to every- 
body who has the interests of religion at 
heart. 

The new view of the Bible, once gen- 
erally accepted, would open the door for 
the reading and study of the Bible in 
schools and colleges. The Bible is our 
greatest classic. [very intelligent man 

i our 
thought, our life, our history, our art, 
our institutions, our whole modern ciy- 
ilization. That which keeps it out of so 


| many schools and institutions of learn- 
faiths of the Hebrew people, and their | 


ing is the old view, that it is a book of 


| theological texts, to be used in support 


of this and that sectarian doctrine. Once 
let the new view come to: be generally 
prevalent, that it is a book of literature 
and not of dogmas, of religion and life 
and not of theology, and all schoois 
and colleges would gladly open their 
doors to it. 

Thus we seen in how many ways the 
modern view of the Bible is a friend to 
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Underskirt 


for $5.50 


In this particular case we are going to emphasize the Silk 
Underskirt. We mean, of course, to emphasize its value. The 


garment is as good as many 


that we’ve seen sold for $8.50, 


and better than the best ¢7.00 Silk Underskirt that we ever 


saw. 


Made of a fine lustrous, heavy, all-silk taffeta. 


Model- 


ed on strictly scientific lines, fits closely and smoothly over the 
hips, trimmed with deep, very full flaring flounce, finished 
with pretty shirrings. deep under dust ruffle of taffeta silk. 


Special $5.50 


If you live out of town order by mail. 





WA Murrays& zs... Toronta. 
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orse-Show Appointments 





As the time approaches for holding the Canadian Spring Horse Show, 


which takes place at the Armouries April 26, 


o7 


27, 28 and 29, intending 


exhibitors are in many cases ‘‘at sca” in reference to what kird of a 
hitch they should use in the different classes. We beg to notify all 
exhibitors that We have the largest assorted stock of 


CARRIAGES, HARNESS AND WaRSE REQUISITES 


for exhibition purposes in America, and will be pleased to allow anyone 
to refer to the Horse Show blue books un appointments by calling at our 


office. 








BURNS & SHEPPARD ‘*sutt sei 


The Repository, Simcoe and Nelson Sts., Toronto, 












and largest to select from. 
quality of the goods we offer. 








religion. But there are other ways still. 

The new view of the Bible tends to 
make religion reasonable. As soon as 
we begm to study the Bible by reason- 
able methods (and the higher criticism 
is just that) we open the door for the 
entrance of reason into all our study, 
all our thought, and all our judgments 
regarding religion. And what greater 
good can come to religion than to be 
married to reason? The two ought to 
have been married long, long ago, with 
the sentence pronounced on the union: 
“What God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder.” 


The modern view of the Bible tends | 


to make religion progressive Why 
should religion be stationary in a world 
ewhere everything else moves forward? 
Plainly, it should not. The higher criti 
cism shows us that there was progress 
in connection with the ancient religion 
of Israel—there was an evolution from 


first to last. Very well, if there was 
progress in religion, in the old time, 
why should there not be to-day? 

The modern view of the Bible tends 


to make religion brvad and inclusive. lt 
shows us that no such hard and fast 
line can be drawn round about inspira- 
tion and revelation as we have dreamed. 
God is the God not of Palestine only, 
but of all lands; not of one chosen peo- 
ple alone, but of the whole world. He 
is everywhere, Ele is the universal spirit 


of truth and love that knocks at the 
door of every human heart. In Pales- 
tine men listened more earnestly and 


persistently and devoutly to the Divine 
voice than in most other lands Hence 
the superiority of the message they re 
ceived. But there is no land where God 
does not speak to humble and pure and 


devout and uplooking souls. “God is no 


respecter of persons; but in every na 
tion he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to Him.’ 
rhe new view of the Bible leads to a 


conception of religion no less large and 
adequate and worthy than this 


The of the Bible elevates 
the the letter It tends 
therefore, to promote the religion of the 
spirit, as distinguished from a 
of the letter. This is of the greatest im- 
portance, “The letter killeth; the spirit 
giveth life.’ The religion of the spirit 
is the religion of life, 


new view 
Spirit ab 


Ve 


religion 


NEW ARRIVALS 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS OF HIGH-CLASS 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


REACHING TORONTO EVERY WEEK. 


Our spring shipments of high-class PERSIAN, TURKISH and IND- 
LAN RUGS are arriving, and we have now on display, at our Art Rooms, 
a beautiful collection of all sorts of Eastern Rugs. 

Those wishing to buy real Oriental Rugs will find our stock the finest 
Our prices are the lowest in Canada for the 


Damascus Brassware 


We have just opened 10 cases of Fine Damascus Brassware, cempris- 
ing: Jardinieres, Vases, Tea Trays, Lamps, etc., ete. 
AN EARLY VISIT to our store will be a treat for anyone. 


COURIAN, BABAYAN & CO. 
40 KING EAST, TORONTO. 
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WHEN YOU WERE 


YOUNGER 


And hada fine, clear, 
smooth, peach-color- 
ed skin, you were 
envied your nice com- 
plexion. How is it 
now’ Have you ne- 
glected it? Has it 
become faded or old- 
looking, seamed or 
wrinkled, and no 
longer ‘‘a thing of 
beauty ard a joy?” 
Ladies who know 
when they get good 
scientific 


(THE KIND WE GIVE) 
assert positive'y: that our face treatments are 
superior to sny procurable elsewherc. They re- 
store the complexion and make it youthful-iock- 


ing. When spotted, blotched or discolored, they 
clear it. 


Superfiuous * air, Warts, Moles, 
etc, permanently eradicated by E'ectro ysis 
Satis‘action «usranteed. Send, call, or phone N. 
1666 for brochure. 


Graham Dermatological Institute 


Dept. H., 502 Church Street, 
TORONTO. 














Miss Hope Morgan’s 


Farewell Sonq Recital 


ASSOCIATBON HALL, APRIL 4TH 
assisted by 

Herr Hans Dressel . - - - Cellist 

Mr. Howard Blight - - - - Baritone 

Mrs. Blight - - - - - Accompanist 


Direction Dalton C. Nixon, 





NOTICE. 





A General Meeting of the Btockho'ders of The 
Sheppard Publi-hir g Company, Limited, will be be!ld 
at the hour of yp.m. on Wednesday, March agth 
next, et the offices of the Compeny. Sarurpay 
Niour Building, 16-28 Adelaide Street West, fr the 
purposes of reeeiving the anmual statement of the 
affair~ @ the company, electing officers for the ensuing 
vear, and such other business as may be brought 
before the meeting. By order. 


R. BUTCHART, 


Toronte, March 16th, agos Sec.-Treas. 
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An Artistic Dining-Room 


Toronto is advancing. The taste of the people is rap- 
idly improving. This 1s shown by the great art that 
has been shown lately in the interior decoration of 
many Toronto residences. Noroomis more important 
than the Dining-Room. That would be an ideal room 
to start with in interior improvement. Some of the 
finest interiors in Toronto have been done by the 
United Arts & Crafts. Their studio is full of excel- 
lent ideas, not only for dining rooms but for most any 
other room. You are cordially welcome. 


Ghe UnitedArts (Q Crafts 


Limited 








Studio, 34-36 Lawlor Building, 6 King St. West 





Jules& Charles 


Successors to}. Trancle-Armand & Co. 


Hair Goods Manufacturers 
Coiffeurs de Dames 


Prix d’'Honneur Paris, London. 


We give the very best work for the lowest prices. 
Ladies are cordially invited to eome and see our 
superior workmanship of latest Paris and London 
styles in Coverings, Transformations, Pompadours, 
Switches, Toupees, Wigs, etc. 


Antiseptic Private Parlors 


for Hairdressing, Face Massage, Electro Scalp 
Treatment, Manicure. 

Specialists for Marcel 
Tinting. 


ft >>» Messrs. Jules & Charles 


pe Daily in personal attundance. 


. 431 Yonge Street, ‘** 


Phone Main 2498, T@®RONTO 


Undulation and Hair- 





This graceful Bandeaux Coiffur@ suitable 

to ladies of every age. Price, small size, 

from $5.50. Ear to ear, from $12.75. 
Switches, as cut, from $2.50 up. 


Established 20 Years 


LE MAITRE’S 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ri RN RE SE OI at AR ETE 
TUITION IN ALL THE VARIOUS BRANCHES 


Individual instruction, with practical demonstration in 
Posing, Lighting, Negative Making, 


Development, Retouching, etc., etc. 
Moderate Charges. Start any Time. 


~~ ~ 


For particulars call at 


Studio: 688 Yonge Street 





The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. HUMPHREY WARD. 


Mrs. Ward's new book is a masterly achievement—a novel of English 
upper-class life, such as was dealt with in ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 
‘The Marriage ot William Ashe" promises to be the most popular of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s novels, and the most notable work of fiction of the present 
year. Cleth, with eight illustrations. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 








WILLIAM BRIGGS =- Publ sher 
29-33 RICHMOND ST. WEST, TORONTO. 





Who want to earn money 
Who want a start in business 


Who want to acquire education 


Whowant anythinga boy wants 
Can learn a lot about satisfying these desires 
by addressing the Circulation Depart- 
ment of 


TORONTO 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 
Costs nothing to start. Energy will bring suc- 
cess. Write Circulation Department, 
“Toronto Saturday Night,”’ Toronto. 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








the letter writes theologies, formulates 
creeds, shapes liturgies, builds altars, 
prescribes forms and ceremonies, The 
religion of the spirit purifies the heart, 
builds character, kindles the devout im- 
agination, lifts up lofty ideals before 
men, breaks down walls of separation, 
makes men brothers, brings God as a 
living power into the lives of humanity. 

It follows that, the new view of the 
3ible tends to destroy sectarianism and 
to bring Christians of all denominations 
nearer together. We have already seen 
some happy practical illustrations of 


this. The committees—both the English 
committee and the American—that 
gave us the Revised Version of our 


Scriptures, were made up of representa- 
tives of ‘nearly all the more prominent 
Christian Churches—including the Unit- 
arian. The group of European and Am- 
erican scholars who are preparing that 
new and superior translation known as 
the “Polychrome Bible” includes men of 
nearly every religious name and connec- 
tion. The scholars on the continent of 
Europe, in Great Britain, in the United 
States, and in Canada, who are carry- 
ing on the work of the higher criticism 
and writing our best books of research 
and scholarship on the Bible, are not 
of one sect, but of every sect, and out- 
side all Thus does honest, sin- 
cere, candid, scholarly study of the 
Bible tend to bring men together and to 
break down sectarian lines. 


sects. 


The higher criticism is a search for 
truth. Honest search for truth draws 
men together. The things that divide 
are dogmas, creeds, external authorities, 
so-called infallibilities. The spirit of 
sincere inquiry, investigation, search for 
truth, tends to unite. Everything seems 
to indicate that the modern view of the 
Bible is going to be found an influence 
of great, wide-reaching and permanent 
power in softening the sectarian spirit 
among Christians, and bringing the va- 
rious denominations, and churches to 
realize how much they have in common 
and how active ought all the while to 
be the spirit of brotherhood and cz-op- 
eration among them. 

One reason why the new view of the 
Bible is calculated to produce so good 
effects upon religion, is found in the 
fact, which I have referred to more than 
once, but which cannot be made too 
clear, that it gives to Jesus so central a 
place in the Bible and in religion. As I 
have said, it makes the religious evolu- 
tion which we see in connection with 
the history of Israel, culminate in Jesus. 
And for this reason it makes Jesus the 
standard by which to measure the moral 
value of whatever appears in the Bible. 

This new exaltation of Jesus—not of 
His exact words, for the higher criti- 
cism shows that we can know little 
about the exact words of men spoken 
nineteen hundred years ago—but this 
new exaltation of Jesus—of His general 
teaching, and especially of His spirit, 
His character, and His life, cannot fail 
to be of the greatest possible service to 
Christianity. It means, sooner or later, 
a new birth of Christianity, a new birth 
into something more living, more loving, 
more human, more broad-minded and 
open to all good, more ethical, more 
truly spiritual, more full of the power of 
God, more deeply concerned in every- 
thing that can lift up humanity, than the 
world has ever seen. 





I have just been reading a very im- 
pressive sermon by an able and thought- 
ful Baptist minister, on what he calls 
“A Neglected Doctrine.” He takes as 
his text the words, “God is love,” and 
points out the fact that Jesus made love 
the very center of His religion. Then he 
asks, “Have the Christian churches done 
the same?” His answer is “No.” 
“Strange as it may seem,” he declares, 
“the doctrine of love, which Jesus placed 
first and foremost, has never found a 
place in any of the great creeds. We 
have put about everything else in the 
creeds—belief in the Trinity, in the 
atonement, in the devil, in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, in sin, in heaven and 
hell; but we have nowhere put in the 
doctrine of love.” 

A few years ago an eminent clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, rose in the General As- 
sembly of that body, and solemnly called 
attention to the fact that the Westmin 
ster Confession, upon which all their 
churches was founded, did not mention 
the love of God, even in a footnote. 

This calls to mind a recent utterance 
of a similar character which has attract 
ed very wide attention. I refer to the 
declaration made to his presbytery, 
three or four months ago, by Dr. Sam- 
uel T. Carter, a distinguished and hon 
ored clergyman of New York. 
Said Dr Carter: “if is the 
God of the Westminster Confession 


is wrong One presbytery un 
fortunately suggested that the love of 
God should be put in a footnote to the 
Confession It is better to have the 
love of God in a footnote than not to 
have it at all. But the truth is, there 1s 
no such God as the God of the West- 
minster Confession Chere is no 


such 
world as the world of the Confession 
There is no such eternity as the etern 
ity of the Confession. It is all rash, ex 
aggerated and bitterly untrue. The hard, 
cold, severe God of the 
not our God.” 


Confession 1s 


What astonishing utterances are thes 
to be made by honored leaders of great 
denominations! Why 1s it 
possible to make them Why has 
Christianity wandered so far from the 
Gospel of its Founder, as to leave - 
am 


Christian 


of its great creeds the center 


heart of His religion? 


very 


The explanation is to be found largely 
in the fact that it has made everything 
in the Bible equally the “word of God.” 
It has given to those parts which repre 
sent God as angry, jealous, vengeful and 
cruel, equal authority with those which 
represent Him as just, loving, and the 
Father of men. 

Happily a change is beginning to ap 

What is bringing it? 
than anything else, the 
of the Bible 
view work, creeds 
love tend to disappear 
texts tends to pass away The hard and 
unlovely religion of the letter 
place to the nobler religion of the spirit 
We cease to worship the God of Joshua, 
and begin to 
Sermon on the 


pear 
more 
truer vicw 


Perhaps 
new ind 
As this 
that 
The tyranny of 


new 


does its 1gnore 


gives 


worship the God of the 
Mount We 


begin at 


caemeaeone mor 





last to make the teaching of Jesus cen- 
tral in our Christianity. 

There are those who fear that the new 
view of the Bible will check practical 
religious work, cut the uerve of mis- 
sions, and destroy religious zeal and 
consecration. 

I do not know where they find ground 
for such fear. Certainly, many of those 
who, from the beginning, have been most 
active in promoting the new view, have 
been men eminent for their piety, con- 
secration, missionary spirit, interest in 
religious education, interest in all good 
works. 

Probably the most widely representa- 
tive and powerful organization ever 
fornied in the world for the promotion 
of religious education, is the Religious 
Education Association, organized two or 
three years ago with President Harper 
of the University of Chicago and Pro- 
fessor Sanders of Yale University at its 
head, which held its annual convention 
last year in Philadelphia, and this year 
(only a few weeks ago) in Boston. * The 
first scholars and many of the ablest 
clergymen and leaders of every Chris- 
tian denomination in the United States 
and Canada, including the Catholic, are 
in it. Its aim is to make religious edu- 
cation more effective in all Sunday 
schools and churches, and to carry it, to 
a greater extent than has ever yet been 
done, into homes, and into schools of 
all grades and kinds. Who are the men 
that have organized and are carrying on 
this great religious educational move- | 
ment? Nearly all are men who are in 
active sympathy with the new view of 
the Bible. It is this view that has large- 
ly been the inspiration of the movement. 

There are no more devoted workers 
in every kind of philanthropy and re- 
form, and every kind of intelligent effort 
to carry religion to the people, and to 
lift up humanity, than the men holding | 
the new view. As illustrations 1 might 
point you to Dean Stanley, Phillips 
Brooks, Lyman Abbott, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
scores of others of like spirit. 

England never sent out a nobler or 
more devoted foreign missionary than 
Bishop Colenso, who wrote some of the 
ablest books in support of the higher 
criticism produced during the last gen- 
eration. Nor is Bishop Colenso a soli- 
tary instance. It is well known that, 





while foreign missionaries are too apt 
to be nen of narrow and unprogressive 
theological views, a very considerable 
number in various fields are of a dif- 
ferent sort. Some of the ablest, most 
devoted and most successful are strong 
believers in the new view of the Bible, 
and instead of finding it a hindrance to 
them in their work, thev find it a help. 

No, friends, this new, larger, more 
reasonable and more true view of the 
Bible, which modern knowledge and es- 
pecially the higher criticism is giving to 
the world, and which I have been try- 
ing to set forth in these lectures, is not 
the enemy of religion, nor of anything 
else that is true or good. It is the 
friend of religion. It is the friend of 
morality. It is the friend of true piety. 
It is the friend of every cause or move- 
ment that aims to enlarge and ennoble 
the lives of men. Many are afraid of 
it, as many were afraid of Christianity 
when it came, and of the Protestant Re- 
formation when that came. But as a 
fact Jesus was leading the world on to 
a religion larger, freer and better than 
the old. Everybody sees this now. Lu- 
ther was leading the world on to a re- 


ligion better than that of his day. Now 
we see this, too. Sometime the worid 
will see that, in the same way, Bible 


scholarship in our time was leading the 
world on to larger and better things for 
religion than we had known before. 
Men lift up their hands and cry out, 
“Danger!” If there is danger, is it not 
because so many churches and pulpits 
set themselves against the clear light 
that shines for our times? When God 
summons men forward, the danger is 
not in advancing, but in refusing to ad- 
vance. This modern view of the Bible 





is not a freak, nor a fancy, nora dream 
of wild or ignorant or irresponsible men 
It is firmly based on fact. It has come 
as the result, the compelled result, of 
the careful and prolonged studies and 
investigations of the ablest, most candid, 
most trustworthy scholars of Christen- 
dom, for a hundred years; and not the 
scholars of one denomination, but of ev- 
ery denomination. To resist it is to re- 
sist the progress of humanity: it is to 
resist the mighty onward march of God's 
truth. 

In an age of intelligence like ours, 
why do so many preachers and religious 
teachers allow themselves to remain ig 
norant concerning the great light that is 
shining from the Bible? And of those 
that see the light and in their hearts 
accept it, why do so few let the world 
know? The other day | received a let- 
ter from a minister—l will not mention 
his denomination—telling me that he 
had been reading my lectures on the 
Bible as they were published, and not 
only so, but that he had a company of 
other ministers reading them with him, 
and they were delighted, and agreed 
that I was saying to the world just the 
things which ought to be said. And 
then he closed his letter by saying, all 
this is sub rosa, and enjoining me not to 
let people know. Well, I shall heed the 
injunction, and not tell anybody any 
names. But what a situation have we 





here, when men whose public position is 
that of leaders and teachers of the peo 
ple treat in this way the truth that God 
sends them! Is it any wonder if people 
distrust their religious teachers 
Preachers everywhere ought to be giv 
ing to the people this new knowledge of 
the Bible, frankly, candidly, reverently, 
honestly, fearlessly, instead of allowing 
them to get it bit by bit, and in more or 
less distorted forms, through the secular 
papers, or from any other sources they 
can. Then they would keep the con 
fidence of the people. And then, instead 
of the new truth disturbing men’s faith 
it would lead them into a larger, more 
intelligent, better grounded and in every 
way nobler faith. 

Chis better view of the Bible ought to 
be taught in all Bible classes in Toron 
to; it ought to be the basis of instruc 
tion in all our Sunday schools. If this 
cannot be brought about at once, we 
ought at the very least to have a large 
non-sectarian Bible class, meeting every 
week in one of our central 
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Cairo, Egypt, February, 1905. 


Dear Sir—Being the oldest Turkish tobacco merchants and 
Egyptian cigarette manufacturers in Cairo, we take the liberty 
of drawing your attention to the high excellence of quality of 
our Cigarettes, and beg to point out that, being on the spot, we 


make it a point to be first on the 


tobacco plantations of Turkey 


at harvest-time, so as to secure the pick of the yearly crop. 


The fine and delicate aroma 


of our Cigarettes is due en- 


tirely to the blending of the very best brands of Turkish to- 
bacco used, and not, as in other cigarettes, to the admixture of 
that most objectionable brand of tobacco called “Aya Souluh,” 
which, being grown on land that previously had produced 
Hashish (opium plant), is injurious both to health and throat. 

We are thus enabled to guarantee that all our Cigarettes 
are pure and free from any adulteration, and cannot be ex- 


celled on your side. 


Those who love a high-class cigarette at a reasonable price 
will find such provided for them under our brands. They are 
cool and sweet to the palate, their aroma is as soothing to the 
tired brain-worker as their essential properties are stimulating 


to the sportsman. 
We have pleasure in saying 


Co., Limited, have a full supply 


that Messrs. The W. B. Reid 
in stock, and that they can be 


obtained from the United Cigar Stores Company, and we re- 


commend them with the utmost 
the medical profession. 
Trusting that you will give 


confidence to the smokers of 


them a trial, and then, once 


tried, like “Oliver Twist,” you will be asking for more. 
Yours faithfully, 
BIGIO, HAZAN & CO., 
Per D. F. Mcl. 
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The Best Entertainer on the Stage To-day 


MR. HARRY GILFOIL | 


In bis Fanous Creation of * Baron Sands.” 


KEELER'’S JAPS | 


Athletes from the Far East. 


WOOD and RAY 


In a Funny Bunch of Nensense. 


MARY DUPONT & CO, 


In a Dainty Cemedy. 


LEW SULLY 


In Song and Story. 


LIZZIE N. WILSON | 
| 
| 





German Gomedienne. 
SWARTZ & SOUND 
Singing and Dancing 
The Kinetograph 
All New Pictures 
SPECIAL EXTRA ATTRACTION 


THE REED BIRDS 


Present ‘ Dodging the Dodgrs. ’ | 





DESIGNS AND 


MITTED ON 


feo) Interior Hardwood Fittings. 
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Three Nights and 
Saturday Matinee 
March 23, 24, 25, 


The peerless humorist and comedian 


EZRA 


KENDALL 


in the new and original comedy 


WEATHER-BEATEN BENSON 


Supported by an ideal cast, 
and environed with a production 
of great attractiveness. 





Tour under the direction of Leibler & Co 
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hails, supported by truth-lovers | 
in all the churches and _ out-| 
side of all, and taught by Professor Mc 
Fadyen or sume other competent | 
scholar, where Sunday school superin- 
tendents and teachers (and shall | not 
add preachers?) and all the inquiring 
pait of the public, may go and get the 
new truth, and thus begin the work of | 
its general dissemination May 
give us all faith enough in him to be 
lieve that truth is safe! 
apavaita mastaatiaiiiaiailipcaiiiaias aces 


Tea as a Beautifier. 


. | 
God | 





“New York Sun.” : 

“You didn’t know that tea was a com 
plexion beautifier,” asked a young wo 
man, noted among her friends for her 
brilliant color and fair skin, to a friend | 
recently. “Well, it’s a fact. I 
| good looks I have to its use I 
to drink it the winter | 
ada. Everyone ¢rinks it 


owe any 
learned 
Can 
two or! 


spent in 
there 





three times a day, and you know what 


| beautiful complexions the Canadians 
| have.” 
“It’s just so with the English Girls, 





| the Russians, Norwegians, and even the 
| women of 


India 
class—they all 


those of the 
have nice col 
ull drink quantities of tea 

“None of your old-fashi notions 
for me. I'm for tea all the time.” 

Of course, she means good tea, such 
as the “SALADA” brand, which is uni- 
versally used in Canada and enjoys a 


better 
’r and they 


ned 


large consumption in the United States. 


—Editor 
—_——— Oe 


“That John Doe must be a terrible 
bad fellow,” mused Maw Hoptoad; “he’s 
allus in trouble I see he’s been in- 
dicted again out in Oregon. I wonder 
where he lives when he’s to home?” “I 
expect he lives in Effigy,” chuckled Paw 
Hoptoad, “the place where so many peo- 
ple are hung.” 
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(ifice 


108 YONGE STREET 


(Brown’s Fancy Goods Store) 


Featherbone Novelry Co. 


LIMITED 
Head Office -266-274 King Street West 


(Formerly 46 Richmond St.) 


Tel. Main 


3503. 
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Traveling 
Rugs 


of the very best quality and 


that are just as suitable for 
house use as for traveling 
with. 
Prices—4 00 up to 10.00. | 


Waterproof 
Carryalls | 


for Rugs, 
other bulky 
Prices—2.50 up to 10.00. 


CATALOGUE “S” 


showing our Traveling and 
Leather Goods specialties 
mailed free. Express paid 
in Ontario. 


ulian 


Leather Goods 
195 KING 


Overcoats and 
articles. | 
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To Reat FURNISHED for the Summer 


Eight-roomed House in 


Huntsville 


(The centre of the Lake-of-Bays Region.) 





Beautifully situated-— short distance 
from business part of town and 
near the water. 





Apply Box 383, P. O., Huntsville, Ont. | 
OLDFIELD’S 
Up-to-Date 
Punchand Judy 
Open for engagements up to April rsth 

Address 25 Wood St., Toronto 








Office Room? 






















We have two rooms for § | 
rent, singly or ex suzte, in | 
. . ” | 
the “Saturday Night” §} 
Building. 
| 
Apply to 
SHEPPARD PUB. CO., Limited 
26-28 Adelaide St. West 
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The Leading Undertaker 
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The Leading Undertaker 
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W. H. STONE 
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Undertaker 
YONGE STREET. 
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| Springs last 
mained over the week with her son, 


| will not, 


| Lloydtown, 
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Social and Personal. 





Young Agnew, the ex-cadet of R.M.C., 
Kingston, whose marriage, contrary to 
the rules of the College, caused him to 
be dismissed has gone to England to 
join his father. His home is in Mont- 
real. 

* 

Mrs. Frederick J. Male, 346 Spadina 
avenue, and her guest and sister, Mrs. 
J. W. Garrett of Ottawa, received on 
Monday afternoon. 

2 

The Misses Hoskin of Heath street, 
Deer Park, are sailing for England on 
Saturday next. 

2 

Mrs. Cecil Gibson has been spending 
a week or two in Atlantic City, where 
several other Torontonians, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Barwick, are en- | 
joying the sea breezes. 

* 


| 


Mr. and Mrs. Alphonse Jones and Mr. 
Harry Jones went to Guelph and Preston 
Saturday. Mrs. Jones re- 
who 


has not been at all well lately. | 
i. i 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham Drinkwater 


I hear, occupy their new home 





in Elmsley place until June. 
= 
This afternoon Mrs. James T. Cooper | 
(née Weir), will hold her post-nuptial | 
reception at her mother’s residence, 657 
Euclid avenue. Mrs. Cooper will be 


at home during the spring on the second 


Friday of each month 
* 
Rev. and Mrs. Perdue came to town 


from Dunnville on the reception of the 
sad news of the death of Mrs. Perdue’s 
father, Major Arthur Armstrong of 
and have been with Mrs. 
Perdue’s sister, Mrs. Martin, in Craw- } 
ford street. Mrs. Arthur Armstrong, | 
who was quite prostrated by the shock | 
of her husband’s death (which ensued 
after his being injureg by a street car), 
has been with her daughter, Mrs. 
Murchison, Bathurst street. Major 
Armstrong’s funeral took place in Lloyd- 
town on Friday last, and was notably of 
interest owing to his long residence in 


251 


that part of the country, and to the | 
esteem in which he was universally held. } 
* 

Mrs. Kearns of 52 Cecil street has | 
changed her reception day from Wed- | 
nesday to Thursday. 

* 

Yesterday evening Rev. Armstrong | 

slack, D.D., lectured at St. Margaret’s 
| College on “The Ballad Element 


| 
| 
mt 
of | 
English Literature.” 
é s | 
The Strolling Players’ habitués had a | 
treat last Saturday in hearing Master | 
Jack Challis sing several beautiful selec- | 
tions. There was no set programme | 
* | 
. - . y - ° . } 
Miss Rutherford of Northfield is giv- | 
ing a bridge this afternoon, for a friend | 
who is visiting her from Montreal. 
. 
Patrick’s Day 
ll affairs 


St. 


was celebrated by | 
several sma 


A couple of larger 
| events on yesterday were Mrs, Alex- | 
ander’s luncheon at Bon Accord, and | 
Mrs. Helliwell’s tea at Iver Holm. 
+ 
Mrs. J. B. MacLean, 
visiting her mother, 
Boston, 


Park, | 
Slade, in | 
en route to England for a short 


Queen’s 
Mrs. 


1s 




















holiday | town, So, teas, card parties and gather- 
. }ings of a “small and early” description 
RE en te ae eae |are still having their due share of at- 
England on Monday evening | tention. > 
P On Monday Mrs. E. B. Osler’s guest, 
Mrs. Mark Howard Irish (née Smart) | Miss Julia Cayley of Toronto, was the 
will receive in her new home, 46 Chest- | co mse d'étre of a bright little tea at 
nut Park road, on next Tuesday after- | Cr ichton Lodge, when the guest of 
noon, | hi onor wore a pretty gown of pink and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Thomas, Mr. | white mousseline de soie, and Miss Mary 
and Mrs. N. Carmichael, Mrs. Kent and | Osler looked exceedingly well in a gown 
child, Mrs. Stark, Miss R. M. Copp, Mr of accordion-pleated blue voile. Daffo- 
and Mrs. A. N. Clubb, Mr. Percy J dils adorned the tea-table, and among 
Robinson, Captain and Mrs. Gordon those present were the Misses Ryerson 
Miller, Miss Wynch, Mr. and Mrs. G and Miss Mary Campbell of Toronto, 
t ceedin Vien.’ ¥ 55. Yeu ah Tordate: 4 Miss Kathleen Kirchhoffer, Miss Annie 
| Miss Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierson | McDougall, Miss Ethel Jones, Miss 
lof Painseville, Ohio: Mrs. McKinnon | Roma King, Miss Lola Powell, Miss 
of London, Mr. and Mrs. I. Cragin, | Lundy_of Peterboro’, Miss Laura Toller, 
Ate T Uh Maeen: Mle Th 6 Shade | Miss G. Beddome of London, Mrs. Glyn 
x ant biel TCs at Blin T Osler, Miss Kitty White, Miss Gladys 
Mrs. 12 G. Baker of Hantilion.: Mr | White of Portsmouth, England, and 
nd Mrs. C. J. Hinman of Brooklyn |} many other of our bright Ottawa girls. 
nd Mrs. C. J Met Cuaig of Montreal, | Another of the pleasantest of the week’s 
guests recently registered at the | little teas was Mrs. Darnley Bentley’s 
Welland, St. Catharines | on Friday, which was given for her 
guest, Miss McMahon of St. Alban’s, 
Mrs. (¢ Frederick Barton of Mon and to which about twenty girls were 
1gZU ) entertained a few of her | invited The tea-table, bedecked with 
g 1 ids at a literary lun- | quantities of red and white carnations, 
Frida Covers were laid for | was presided over by Miss Wise and 
wa undantly decked | Miss Ethel Bate, while Mrs. James 
pink carnations and trailing smilax, | Cunningham provided the guests with 
piece of rose silk and lace delicious ices 
were daintily painted The Misses Ryerson, who have been 
1 the work of the | much-feted guests from the Queen City, 
hoste were entertained at the tea-hour one day 
Ta Si early in the week by Mrs. Gormully of 
W n Daly avenue, ohh all the bright young 
Hunter |members of ciety of both sexes 
F were present, as well as several visitors 
from other cities, and among the latter 
{ were Miss Southam of Hamilton, Miss 
Amy McLymont of Montreal, Miss 
4 Daisy Patteson and Miss Mary Camp 
1 bell of Toronto 
i Owing, no doubt, to the near close of 
. the cold season, when all winter sports 
R must be abandoned, renewed interest 
¥ appears to be awakened in skating, curl 
1 : sta ing, et [he Minto Skating Club com 
ne sia ae I petition, which is open to members of all 
Fe , , | clubs of good standing in Canada, will 
\ wel “| be held at the Rideau Rink this even 
= = Mk ing Phe entries 40 far have be \i 
= ae “0 of Montreal, Mrs. James Smellie 
. _" . liss Grace Ritchi Miss Muriel Bur 
te re pr ded with oak shelf row Miss Kitty Haycock, Miss Lola 
which e used as a p for steins | Powell, Miss Elsie Ritchie, Miss Lue 
or other ornament Kingsford, Mr. A. F. A ighton, Mr 
ee O. Haycock, Mr. Fred Anderson. Mr 
Montreal James Smelhe of Ottawa. Profes or 
reached quickly and comfortably on | Campbell of Kingston, and Mr. Heward 
the fast express trait a the “Double | of Toronto. The prizes which will b 
Track Route.’ Phe International | donated are as follows: first prize for 
Limited,” leaving at 9.00 a.m. da has | skating hand jn hand, consisting of two 
cafe parlor car, g meals a ir cups presented by the Farl and Countess 
at any hour, to Montreal, and through | of Minto; first prize for either lady's 
pullman sleeper t B Eastern | or gentleman’s individual skating, and a 
Flyer,” at 1030 p.m., daily, has through | special prize for the best lady skater 
pullman sleeper for Ottawa, and pull competing in the latter, which pre 
man sleeper to Montreal, arriving 7.30 | sented by Mr. L. Creightor Second 
m.—connecting daily except Sunday | prizes will also be awarded for these 
vith par ir to Portland. C. E.| entries. His Excellency, who is patron 
Horning, Grand Trunk city agent, | of the club, is taking a great interest 
rth-west corner King and Yonge |in the competition, and will be present 
treet vill sell tickets, make reser-| this evening to watch the exhibition, 
tions, and give full information | which, judging by those who will take 


; most 


| cinating 


little lake 
| were to be had, and refreshments were 
jalso served in the curling rink, which 
| was for the time being converted into 


| cosy tea-room, 
| and 


ja 


| Opportunity of enjoying this, to them, 
novel entertainment. 
The arrival of Lent, although it 


| of 
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Society at the Capital. 





HE usual “one and only” out- 
door evening féte which 
takes place at Government 
House during the winter was 
not cut out of the list, as 
many feared was to -be 
this year, and on Tues- 
day His Excellency, who, owing to 
Lady Grey’s continued indisposition, was 
again obliged to do the honors alone, 
entertained all those to whom invitations 
had been sent for the usual Saturday 
afternoon skating parties, the special 
cards which have been the rule under 
former régimes not having been issued 
this season. In consequence of this, the 
attendance was not as large as could be 
desired for an outdoor party. In fact, a 
great deal of comment is heard on all 
sides at the small number of invitations 
that havé been received from Govern- 
ment House this year a$ Compared with 
former seasons, and thé fact that a 
large number who have always been on 


the case 


|the Government House list have this 


year received no cards, leads one to 
suppose that “someone has blundered” 
in attending to these social duties. How- 
ever, those who were fortunate enough 
to be invited to the winter féte on Tues- 
day night enjoyed it to the utmost. A 
brilliant and picturesque scene 
was presented to the eye on entering the 
avenue to Rideau Hall, two immense 
bonfires, which were kept generously 
supplied with logs all evening, spreading 
a lurid hue over everything, and the 
myriads of Chinese lanterns strung in 
festoons around the rink and among the 
trees, completing a most weird and fas- 
picture. The toboggan slide 
was largely patronized all evening, and 
His Excellency had his first experience 
of this exciting sport on this occasion, 
being safely piloted down the steep in- 
cline by Miss Kathleen Kirchhoffer, who 
is an adept in the art of steering. A 
great many participated in the skating, 
and the Grand March was a most pictur- 





| esque sight to watch, in the soft light of 


as the 
by Colonel 


the many gaily-colored lanterns, 
twenty-one couples, led 


| Cotton and Lady Evelyn Grey, glided in 
} and out 


and all about in the intricate 
figures of this complicated performance, 
each skater carrying in his or her hand 


ja torch, the whole presenting a picture 
| one does not often have the opportunity 


‘of witnessing. In the log cabin by the 


hot coffee and mulled claret 


a flower-bedecked supper-room. The } 
with its numerous divans 
provided a comfortable 
“sitting-out” place for those who pre- 
ferred to watch the gay throng from 
protected quarter, while those who 
wished to have a nearer point-of view 
lingered by the bonfires, where a com- 
fortable chat could be enjoyed. A large 
number of out-of-town visitors had the 


armchairs, 





modifies in some slight degree the num- 
ber and description of entertainments at 
the Capital, does not make any appre- 
ciable difference in the ordinary round 
social functions, owing to the fact 
| that the session is in full swing, and 
the _— numbers of visitors are still in 
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The Automobile and Supply Co. 


f LIMITED. 
Automobile Headquarters 


24 TEMPERANCE ST., TORONTO 











WINTON, OLDSMOBILE, ROYAL TOURIST, 
RAMBLER, QUEEN. 


Demonstrations freely given to those interested. Agents 
wanted in unoccupied territory. 


SEEDS =THAT GROW! 








Thousands of Canadian farmers have made money the last few 
years. This is a big country; there’s ample scope and plenty 
of room, with chances all in the favor of those who use 


Steele, Briggs’ Seeds | 


Absolutely nothing better to use for big crops and good returns. 
Everything about them strictly high grade. It’s the quality of the 
Seeds we send out that has made us the Largest Seed House in 
Canada. Send for our Catalogue (FREE). It tells all about : 4 
them. If you cannot get them from your local dealer, send to us 
direct. Insist on having Steele, Briggs’ Seeds, and avoid sub- 
stitutes. Address: 


The Steele, Briggs Seed Co., Limited 


TORONTO, Ont., HAMILTON, Ont., and WINNIPEG, Man. 


js tc eit 








“‘The Dustless e Dustless Method” 


Clean House by Compressed Air 


There are many ways of getting dirt out of a house. Some ways take part of the 
house with them ; that is, they WEAR OUT fabrics while they work at them ; some 
other ways take only PART of the dirt out. There is one way, however, which is an 
improvement over all others. It is the Compressed Air Dustless Method. It gets 
right down to the dirt and takes it ALL out. It does not the slightest harm to carpets, ; = 
curtains or fabrics. It is quick and thoro.gh. It occasions no disturbance. Carpets 
and furniture can be left as they stand, and our workmen do the rest. You do not § 
know how convenient and economical the Dustless Method is until you try it. 


Particulars, 


Explanations and Prices Furnished at 


Ontario Compressed Air Dustless House-cleaning Go., Limited 
59-61 VICTORIA STREET. 














part, is sure to be well worth watching. | ing and Miss Laura Smith, Mrs. Hugh | Rowalnd Lewis, Mrs. Ames and Major Z 
An interesting hockey match between | Fleming and Miss L. Sparks, Mrs. Vic- | Panet. a 
a team of the lady hockeyists of the | tor Rivers and Mrs. A. E. Fripp, Miss} An Ottawa Evening paper of Tuesday A 
Capital, against several of ‘the expert | Annie McDougall and Mrs Drysdale of | says: “Miss Mary O'Hara of Toronto 3 
men hockey players, came off on Wed | Holbrook, Miss Lily McGee and Mrs. ' has received from the German Emperor S 
nesday night at Rideau Rink, the men | Harold Pinkey, Mrs. Hal McGiverin and | a kind letter of thanks ‘for a patriotic 
being bound in honor to play with on | Miss McCullough, Miss Fay Christie and | German song which she wrote re- 
hand only. The score was 4 to 3 in| Miss Louie Douglas, Miss Ida Hughes} cently in Germany. His Majesty 
favor of the girls, and those taking part |! and Miss Laura Toller. | communicated with the well-known 
were: Miss Flossie Fielding, Miss Kitty Several visitors froni the Old Country | ™™sician, . Herr Theodore Wieh- 
White, Miss Lottie Fraser, Miss Kath- are at present in the Capital, among | ™ayer of Leipsig, to learn some 
arine Moore, Miss B. Ryley, and _ the 1 being Mr and Miss B sashes who | thing of Miss O'Hara's history. The 
Misses Isobel and Dorothy White, the | are guests “ His Excellency ‘and Lady | letter came through Mr. Frankern, Con- 
gentlemen being Mr. Howard Hutchison, | Grey at Rideau Hall. Unfortunately sul-General for Germany. — 
Mr. Fritz Ridley, Mr. Jack Maclaren,| Mr. Buxton met with a eather anritan| THe CHAPERONE. 
Mr. E. Van Lesslie, Mr. Alex Cameron, mishap when getting eg ae Ottawa, March 13, 1905 
~ at ; g out of the sleigh 
Mr. “Dot” Greene. Mr. Paddy Baske-J at the door of Government House on a 
ville was the referee, and Mr. Frank} Thursday, and in some unaccou The First to be Taken. 
. : BAY, =f nt 
McGee and Miss Beatrice Lindsay acted | able way slipped and fell on the ice PE ga 
as umpires. After the game the van- | which eenuited in the fiastuwe of & rib | Cyrus W. Field, of Atlantic cable 
quished entertained the victors to a jolly | [py consequence of this “ ateht aave. Gt | fame, once stopped a peasant to make 4 
little supper in the tea-room up-stairs. | his visit will be eauhiie confrement | wauiries about Blarney Castle Receiv- ; 
The ladies of the Rideau Curling Club to the house — | ing the information, he gave the L[risn- : 
; } man the following conundrum: 
have been engaged in a competition Mr. and Mrs. Gemmill of Cliffside | “Now, Mike, suppose that Lucifer was 
which began on W ednesday, the 8th, and| have also two English visitors with | sure of us both. Which would he take ‘ 
will be completed on luesday, the 14th, | them, Mrs. and Miss Phillips, in whose first, do you think?” 
when the cup will be awarded to the | honor a dinner party was given by their | The Irish man looked thoughtful for 
player scoring the first eleven points. | hostess on Thursday, the other guests |a moment, then said: “Yer honor, I 
Those who have engaged in the contest beiny Colonel and Mrs Hanbury think he'd take me ” 
are the following couples 7 Miss Wise Williams, Mr. and Mrs George Perley, “Why ?” asked Field 
and Mrs. Le Sueur, Mrs. S. H. Flem-! Senator and Mrs. Kirchhoffer, Mrs. “Because he’s always sure of you.” 





